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113.  ABSTRACT 


I  IS.  ^PTsORINa  MILITARY  ACTIVE 


VA  1-year  feasibility  study  was  conducted  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Land  Warfare  Laboratory.  The  objectives  of  this  study  were  to  train  German 
Shepherds  to  detect  simulated  mines,  trip  wires,  caches,  tunnel  openings,  end 
ambushes  while  working  off  leash  and  to  track  and  to  attack  on  command. 

Selection  criteria  and  special  food  reinforcement  training  methods  and  procedures 
used  to  accomplish  the  objectives  are  presented.  Results  of  these  efforts  and 
important  evaluation  exercises  are  explained.  Features  regarded  to  be  significant 
in  training  acceptable  candidate  dogs  are  discussed. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  training  methods  used  in  this  study  are  applicable  in 
training  dogs  to  perform  a  multiplicity  of  tasks  that  are  associated  with 
operational  employment  of  small  infantry  units. 
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FOREWORD 


From  the  results  obtained  in  a  1-year  feasibility  study,  this  report  is  intended  to  support  the  new  infantry 
multipurpose  dog.  This  effort  was  under  the  sponsorship  of  U.S.  Army  Land  Warfare  Laboratory,  Aberdeen, 
Maryland;  contract  number  DAAD05-71-C-O285. 

The  training  methods  employed  were  designed  to  produce  five  German  Shepherds  capable  of  detecting 
mines,  trip  wires,  tunnels,  caches,  punji  pits,  and  ambushes.  Moreover,  the  dogs  were  trained  to  track  and  attack 
on  command.  The  reliability  of  working  the  dogs  off  leash  while  performing  these  tasks  was  demonstrated. 

The  Methods  and  Procedures  section  of  this  report  (Section  III)  presents  training  instructions  and  general 
dog-selection  criteria  as  they  are  related  to  training  an  infantry  multipurpose  dog.  Except  for  behavior  reinforce¬ 
ment  techniques,  training  methods  are  in  accord  with  instructions  in  military  manuals  and  publications.  Space 
limitations  have  prevented  discussion  of  all  problems  attendant  to  the  training  and  maintaining  of  the  dogs.  More 
detailed  information  on  military  scout  dog  training  and  employment,  however,  is  presented  in  U.S.  Army 
FM  20-20. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Section  III,  the  dogs’  monthly  performance  records  are  presented  and  the  conduct  of 
significant  evaluation  exercises  are  explained.  Section  IV  includes  records  specific  to  performance  during  evalua¬ 
tions  and  to  the  exchange  of  dog  handlers  in  the  last  3  weeks  of  the  12-month  training  period. 

Section  V  discusses  important  training  features  that  improve  productivity  in  a  project  of  this  nature  and 
assist  in  producing  a  well-balanced  dog  trained  to  accomplish  detection,  track,  and  attack  objectives.  Section  V 
concludes  the  report  with  a  brief  description  of  the  important  characteristics  of  the  five  multipurpose  combat 
infantry  dogs  trained  during  the  feasibility  study. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Within  the  military  dog  program,  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  to  use  dogs  tc  perform  more  than  a  single  opera¬ 
tional  task.  For  example,  the  patrol  dog  and  the  scout  dog, 
while  capable  of  performing  more  than  one  task,  are  usually 
employed  in  different  m Sitary  roles.  At  this  time  the  tracker 
dog,  however,  is  primarily  used  only  to  track. 

A.  Objective 

A  study  conducted  at  Southwest  Research  Institute 
(SwRI)  considered  the  feasibility  of  training  dogs  to  perform 
seven  tasks,  all  of  which  were  related  to  small  infantry  unit 
combat  missions.  At  the  end  of  the  study,  the  dogs  were  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  U.S.  Army  Land  Warfare  Laboratory. 
These  dogs,  in  addition  to  the  seven  combat  tasks,  were  also 
required  to  serve  as  sentries  or  guard  dogs  at  bate  camps  or 
other  static  situations.  Dogs  trained  to  perform  these  tasks, 
when  properly  used  by  experienced  handlers,  can  prevent 
injury  and  the  loss  of  human  life  caused  by  concealed  ord¬ 
nances,  booby  traps,  and  ambushes.  Moreover,  these  trained 
dogs  can  facilitate  military  operations  by  locating  tunnels, 
caches,  and  concealed  intruders. 

Training  selected  dogs  to  perform  multiple  military 
tasks  is  no  longer  a  concept,  but  is  a  realistic  approach  to 
maximizing  the  usefulness  of  the  combat  dog. 

An  infantry  multipurpose  dog,  in  a  military  sense,  is  a 
dog  that  has  been  trained  to  scout  or  patrol  off  leash,  track, 
and  attack  on  command-  The  dog  and  handler  work  together 
in  silence  to  wars  friendly  personnel  of  immediate  dangers 
that  might  be  encountered  in  petrol  activities,  sentry  duty, 
and  search  operations. 

Specifically  the  tasks  required  of  the  infantry  multi¬ 
purpose  dog  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Mine  detection 

(2)  Trip  wire  detection 

(3)  Tunnel  opening  and  punji  pit  detection 

(4)  Cache  detection 

(5)  Ambush  detection 

(6)  Track 

(7)  Command  control  attack. 

B.  Utilization 

Upon  discovery  of  a  mine  or  trip  wire,  the  working 
dog  warns  the  handler  of  danger  by  sitting  near  the  target. 
Successfully  tracking  an  escapee  or  detecting  an  ambush 
depends  on  the  handlers  ability  to  recognize  certain  actions 
of  the  dog  that  signal  an  alert  or  determine  the  manner  of 
performance.  Attack  or  intruder  immobilization  is  by  com¬ 
mand  from  the  handier. 

In  operational  employment,  the  dog  working  beyond 
the  handler  receives  direction  by  a  "silent"  whistle  signal  and 
by  hand  and  arm  geaturet.  When  the  dog  detects  a  target,  the 
handler  and  dog  remain  in  position  until  the  hazardous  area  is 
noted.  The  dog  is  then  recalled  from  the  sit  position  and 
directed  to  lead  off  a  safe  distance  around  the  target.  The  dog 
indicating  the  discovery  of  an  ambush  or  intruder  is 
immediately  recalled  to  the  down  position  it  the  handler's 
side. 


The  pretence  of  the  dog  and  verbal  warning  from  the 
handler  may  be  sufficient  to  immobilize  an  intruder.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  the  dog  will,  on  command,  attack  the  intruder.  During  a 
personal  search,  the  intruder  it  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
dog.  Should  the  intruder  attempt  to  escape  or  to  physically 
threaten  the  handler,  the  dog  will  attack  without  command. 

The  dog  is  cued  to  tracking  by  uring  a  IS-  to  25-ft 
web-leash.  Following  the  provision  of  a  scent  clue,  the  dog  it 
then  directed  to  track  by  verbal  command  and  hand  and  arm 
gestures. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  dog's  utiliza¬ 
tion  it  inactivity  when  the  dog  is  kenneled  or  otherwise  not 
working.  To  maintain  maximum  efficiency  the  dog  must  be 
frequently  walked  and  handled. 

C.  Reapome  Stimuli 

Proficiency  of  performance  in  detecting  concealed 
targets  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  certain  olfactory 
stimuli  which  the  dog  has  been  trained  to  associate  with  a  sit 
response.  The  dog’s  visual  and  auditory  sensory  perceptors 
cannot  be  discounted  as  factors  which  may  cause  a  response, 
but  they  are  of  secondary  importance.  The  experienced 
handler  will  consider  all  aspects  of  weather,  including  terrain 
features  and  wind  currents,  in  the  employment  of  the  dog. 
Whether  the  taiget  is  human  or  ordnance,  the  dog  must 
contact  the  scent  gradient  before  he  can  associate  the  odor 
with  the  alert  response.  The  odor  common  to  all  training  aid 
emplacements  is  residual  human  scent.  Other  odors,  such  as 
broken  vegetation,  fresh  soil,  oxidized  metals,  paint,  plastics,- 
and  explosives  (C4,  dynamite,  gunpowder)  that  represent 
mines,  may  differ  among  the  various  targets. 

II.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  training  methods  and  behavioral  reinforcement 
techniques  used  at  SwRI  produced  dogs  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  the  seven  indicated  military  tasks  while  being  em¬ 
ployed  by  different  handlers. 

While  other  training  methods  may  have  been  as  effec¬ 
tive,  it  was  felt  that,  within  the  allotted  period  of  12  months, 
it  would  have  been  uneconomical  to  divide  resources  in  ex¬ 
ploring  different  training  procedures.  Once  the  training 
pattern  was  implemented,  there  was  no  margin  for  vacillation 
or  an  opportunity  for  a  second  beginning. 

An  important  constraint  is  identified  in  the  seventh 
task  (command  control  attack)  both  in  selection  and  in 
training.  A  mild-mannered  dog  with  acceptable  traits  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  first  six  tasks.  However,  only  a  dog  that 
agitates  was  determined  to  be  compatible  with  attack 
training.  Thus,  selection  for  the  seven-task  training  program 
essentially  required  a  dog  with  a  mixture  of  both  tempera¬ 
ments.  Since  a  dog  with  two  inherently  opposed  characteris¬ 
tics  is  rare,  the  complete  fulfillment  of  selection  cr  teria  was 
difficult.  Undoubtedly,  many  dogs  that  could  have  been 
trained  to  perform  the  first  six  tasks  were  rejected  because  of 
their  failure  to  agitate. 

Perhaps  undue  caution  was  exercised  in  sequencing 
and  integrating  attack  training.  It  was  realized  that,  with  the 
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proper  dof,  the  entire  ipectrum  of  attack  exercises  could 
have  been  performed  in  6  weeks.  It  wu  also  realized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  while  training  attack  dost  to  perform  leae  aggreetlve 
teaks,  an  unpredicted  aafety  haxatd  would  have  bean  impoeed 
on  training  yersonnel.  For  this  reason,  attack  training  wu 
gradual  and  wu  accomplished  for  brief  periods  each  week 
throughout  the  12-month  study.  At  the  risk  of  incorporating 
a  contradiction,  a  dog  that  readily  agitates  or  is  aggressive, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  more  impressive  in  manner  or  learning 
and  seems  to  be  more  tellable. 

It  is  apparent  that  specific  studies  are  necessary, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  selective  breeding  and  shaping  of 
behavior  during  the  dog’s  first  year  of  life.  A  standardization 
of  desirable  characteristics  for  young  dogs  to  be  compatible 
with  the  seven  military  tasks  would  issist  in  preliminary 
selection  and  future  training  of  multipurpose  candidates. 


III.  METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

A.  Experimental  Animals 

In  this  ptogram,  45  German  Shepherds,  1  Labrador 
Retriever,  and  1  mixed  German  Shepherd,  ranging  in  age 
from  10  months  to  nearly  3  years,  were  evaluated  u  poten¬ 
tial  candidates  for  multipurpose  training.  Of  the  47  dogs, 
only  12  were  acceptable.  Of  theae  12,  6  were  later  removed 
from  the  multipurpose  training  schedule  because  of  tempera¬ 
ment  deficiencies.  It  is  noteworthy  to  mention  that 
2  German  Shepherds  in  the  original  group  of  12  were  re¬ 
assigned  to  other  training  projects.  They  eventually  became 
exceptional  narcotic  and  explosive  search  and  detector  dop. 
In  the  final  training  period,  5  of  the  6  remaining  German 
Shepherds  were  accepted  as  trained  infantry  multipurpose 
dogs  by  the  U.S.  Army  Land  Warfare  Laboratory. 

B.  Training  Person  no) 

At  the  inception  of  the  program ,  two  dog  trainers 
were  employed.  One  trainer  had  experience  in  breeding, 
showing,  and  training  German  Shepherds.  The  other  trainer 
had  20  years  experience  in  training  military  dop.  Both 
trainers  realized  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  project  and 
readily  accepted  new  methods  of  training.  Of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  the  project,  however,  was  their  enthusiasm, 
interest,  willingness,  and  sufficient  knowledge  to  realize  that 
the  project’s  purpose  was  to  exploit  the  capabilities  of  dop 
for  military  combat  use. 

In  a  short  time,  both  trainers'  developed  a  sense  of 
timing  and  application  of  food  reinforcement.  As  the  level 
of  effort  increased  with  dot  procurement  and  extended 
training,  an  assistant  dog  trainer  and  two  trail  assistants 
were  employed.  A  consultant  psychologist  wu  used  one 
afternoon  each  week  for  the  first  5  months  to  review, 
evaluate,  and  advise  on  training  routines  and  behavior 
reinforcement  techniques.  Midterm  in  the  program,  the 
dogs  were  divided  into  two  poupt  of  3  dop  each.  Each 
trainer  was  assigned  an  assistant  and  a  poup  of  dogs.  To 
facilitate  track  training,  a  tracking  specialist  was  employed 
part-time  to  advise  personnel  and  to  train  dogs  in  intermediate 
and  advanced  tracldng.  Supervision  wu  constant  and  training 
schedules  were  prepared  to  produce  'miform  results. 


C.  Equipment 

Approximately  3600  rounds  of  blank  (NATO) 
M-14  ammunition,  an  estimated  2000  rounds  of  38-ctiiber 
pistol  blanks,  200  M-80  shells,  and  30  bomb  simulators  were 
expended  during  the  training  and  exercise  periods.  Arms  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  38-calib«r  pistols  and  two  M-14  rifles.  Dirarmed 
shells,  hand  penadts,  mines,  tin  cans,  boxes,  plastic  bottles, 
copper  wire,  string,  fishing  line,  cartridges,  black  powder, 
smokeless  powder,  C4  mines,  40  percent  nitroglycerin  dyne- 
mite,  and  dtopcloths  were  uaed  to  prepare  training  aids.  A 
tractor  posthole  digger  expedited  the  prepvation  of  the  tun¬ 
nel-training  uu.  Dog  equipment  consisted  of  choke  chains, 
leather  collars,  leather  harnesses,  a  5-ft  leather  leash,  15- and 
25-ft  web-leuhu,  and  two  shock  collars  with  transmitters. 
Communication  during  field  exercises  was  maintained  by 
radio  recovers  and  transmitters.  Vehicle  support  was  accom¬ 
plished  with  two  carryall  vans  and  one  kennel  trailer. 

D.  Animal  Health  and  Cara 

1.  Diet 

Except  on  thoee  occasions  when  dop  were 
deprived  of  s  complete  ration  in  order  to  encourage  better 
performance  in  training  through  food  reinforcement,  the 
regular  diet  consisted  of  two-thirds  Purina  Chow™  and  one- 
third  Purina  Meal™.  At  times,  this  diet  wu  supplemented 
with  Alpo™  or  Prince™  dog  food.  Daily  rations  were  also 
supplemented  with  liquid  vitamins  and  Wesson  Oil  during  hot 
weather,  and  Styrid  Caricide®  (American  Cyanamide  Co., 
Princeton,  NJ.)  when  mosquitoes  were  prevalent. 

Usually  the  amount  of  rations  offered  the  dog 
wu  somewhat  regulated  by  the  amount  of  Prime™  dog 
food  consumed  during  training  periods.  A  dog  properly 
oriented  toward  training  would  consume  from  one  to  two 
packages  of  Prime  dog  food  in  one  day.  Prime  was  used  to 
motivate  the  dog  in  shaping  desired  behavior  in  respect  to 
performance  of  most  tasks. 

2.  Examination  and  Treatment 

Fecal  examinations  were  periodically  accom¬ 
plished.  D isophenol®  (DNP)  (American  Cyanamide  Co.. 
Princeton,  NJ.)  wu  used  at  indicated.  The  administration  of 
Styrid  Caricide  in  daily  rations  and  strict  sanitation  of  the 
kennels,  however,  were  thought  to  be  controlling  factors  in 
minimizing  intestinal  parasitic  infections.  Tick  infestation 
among  the  dogs  was  prevalent  during  spring  and  summer,  but 
wu  satisfactorily  controlled  by  weekly  dips  in  a  solution  of 
Dermaton™  (Cooper  and  Nephews,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.). 
Early  in  the  training  program,  one  dog.  Here,  suffered  a 
rattlesnake  bite  near  the  right  carpal  joint.  Swelling  of  the  leg 
and  foot  wu  pronounced,  but  was  treated  with  ice  packs  and 
cold  compretses.  Reconstituted  Polyvalent  antivenim  (crotaii- 
dae)  (Wyeth  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Marietta,  Pa.)  was  admin¬ 
istered  both  intramuscularly  and  subcutaneously  at  30-min 
intervals  for  3  hr. 

Heart  worm  examinations  were  performed  prior 
to  acceptance  and  quarterly  thereafter.  Whole  blood  exami¬ 
nations  were  made  by  the  direct  test  and  by  the  Knotts  test. 
In  the  first  quarter  DirofUsrier  immitis  wu  identified  in  the 
blood  of  Htrc.  Treatment  conristed  of  single  intravenous 


injections  of  CapmoUte  Sodium®  (Diimond  Laboratories, 
Del  Moines,  Iowa)  twice  daily  fot  2  days  followed  by  a 
regime  of  Diazan®  (Elanco  Products  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.). 
This  treatment  in  its  entirety  was  repeated  later  in  the  year. 
The  most  prevalent  veterinary  medical  problem  was  Injury  to 
the  feet  caused  by  cactus  and  grassburrs.  Often  these  injuries 
resulted  in  abcesses  or  hematomas  on  the  dogs’  fore  feet. 

Radiography  was  performed  on  potential  candi¬ 
date  dogs  to  determine  the  pretence  of  hip  dysplasia.  Dogs 
showing  Grade  11  dysplasia  were  rejected.  Dogs  were  edminis- 
tered  vaccines  for  rabies,  leptospirosis,  distemper,  ind  hepa¬ 
titis  after  being  accepted  for  training  and  prior  to  shipment 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Land  Warfare  Laboratory.  When  not  work¬ 
ing,  dogs  were  quartered  in  individual  houses  4  X  4-ft  with 
access  to  4  x  8-ft  concrete  tuns.  Kennels  were  maintained 
and  sanitized  daily. 

Weekly  weights  provided  insight  into  the  ani¬ 
mal's  (general  health  and  sufficiency  of  dieta.  This  close  check 
was  pe-ticularly  important  during  periods  of  food  depriva¬ 
tion.  which  was  necessary  to  cause  the  dog  to  be  more  recep¬ 
tive  to  food  reinforcement  techniques  in  early  training.  It  is 
noted  in  Table  1  that  Cynbad  was  extremely  overweight  at 
the  beginning  of  training,  but  later  stabilized  at  approxi¬ 
mately  60  pounds. 


tasks  during  the  allotted  training  time.  Thus,  special  traits 
were  prerequisites  to  effective  performance  of  all  tasks,  in 
some  circumstances,  dogs  were  selected  that  demonstrated 
excellent  traits  for  detection  training,  but,  when  agitated, 
were  weak  in  aggression.  It  was  expected  that  sufficient 
training  would  teach  most  of  the  dogs  to  be  more  aggressive. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 

Aggressiveness,  sensitiveness,  inquisitiveness,  and 
adaptability  were  considered  to  be  the  more  significant  tem¬ 
perament  traits  to  evaluate  prior  to  selecting  prospective 
candidate  dogt. 

1.  Aggreraivenesa 

Aggressiveness  m  a  dog  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
task  requiring  intruder  immobilization.  An  underaggressive 
dog  is  either  timid  and  shy  or  is  too  friendly  when  chal¬ 
lenged.  An  overly  aggressive  dog,  however,  is  vicious  and  will 
attack  without  apparent  provocation.  He  is  usually  intolerant 
of  people  and  other  dogs.  The  properly  aggressive  dog,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  display  boldness  when  agitated.  This  type 
of  dog,  usually  loyal  to  the  handler,  should  be  willing  to 
protect  the  handler  from  harm  and  to  repeat  an  attack  im¬ 
mediately  after  recall.  It  is  also  noted  that  a  dog  with  the 
correct  amount  of  aggressiveness  is  usually  serious  in  per¬ 
forming  most  tasks. 


TABLE  1.  MONTHLY  WEIGHT  GAINS  AND  LOSSES  OF  THE  INFANTRY  MULTIPURPOSE  DOGS 


Dogs 

Weight  in  Pounds 

■pPHI 

Mar 

AP. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

BBll 

Here 

74 

mm 

72 

67 

68 

67 

67 

69 

68 

65 

77 

Zeus 

52 

52 

46 

50 

51 

51 

48 

52 

53 

Prince 

_ 

■a 

67 

65 

65 

66 

66 

66 

66 

68 

68 

Cynbad 

_ 

■ 

80 

74 

64 

65 

60 

59 

62 

60 

60 

63 

61 

Baron 

H 

- 

- 

- 

69 

67 

69 

68 

70 

72 

76 

77 

E.  Selection  of  Dogs 

Timely  acquisition  of  suitable  dogs  presented  a  signifi¬ 
cant  problem  with  respect  to  training  since  schedules  had  to 
be  organized  according  to  time  of  selection  and  purchase.  It 
would  have  been  desirable  to  commence  training  with  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  candidate  dogs  in  a  single  group  so  that  the 
quantity  of  training  would  be  uniform.  Of  those  multi¬ 
purpose  dogs  accepted  by  the  Sponsor  at  completion  of  the 
project,  Here  and  Zeus  were  exposed  to  11  months  of  train¬ 
ing.  Prince,  Cynbad,  and  Baron  were  exposed  to  9,  8,  and 
7  months  of  training,  respectively. 

Dogs  were  locally  procured  with  a  provisional  10-day 
trial  to  evaluate  health  and  temperament.  Those  dogs  failing 
to  meet  health  and  temperament  requirement!  were  returned 
to  the  owners.  Dogs  with  even  temperament  and  good  health, 
having  normal  or  Grade  1  hip  dysplasia,  were  accepted  as 
multipurpose  candidates. 

At  best,  the  selection  of  dogs  was  often  difficult.  A 
wrong  selection  meant  expending  valuable  training  time  that 
could  have  been  used  on  the  more  successful  candidate  dogs. 
It  was  recognized  that  the  common  dog,  regardless  of  breed, 
would  probably  have  been  unable  to  accomplish  all  required 


Z.  Sanaitivxwat 

To  ensure  good  control  and  management  during 
training,  a  dog  of  moderate  sensitivity  is  very  desirable.  Sensi¬ 
tiveness  means  an  awareness  of  the  environment,  of  immedi¬ 
ate  situations,  and  of  the  handler’s  mood.  An  undersensitivc 
dog  appears  to  be  stubborn  and  unapproachable.  He  usually 
ignores  or  is  unresponsive  to  correction  and  sometimes 
appears  oblivious  to  noise  and  his  trainer’s  desires.  This  char¬ 
acteristic  may  indicate  a  natural  ability  for  the  dog  to  con¬ 
centrate  only  on  what  is  of  immediate  interest  to  him.  A 
method  of  channeling  this  trait  behavior  into  constructive 
training  needs  to  be  explored.  This  unresponsiveness,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  major  concern  to  a  trainer.  An  overly  sensitive  dog 
is  shy,  overly  interested  in  self-protection,  usually  intolerant 
of  gun  fire,  and  displays  untenable  avoidance  behavior  when 
corrected.  All  the  dogs  that  were  evaluated  showed  various 
degrees  of  sensitiveness.  Some  were  supersensilive  to  gun  fire 
but  were  of  even  sensitiveness  in  more  demanding  situations. 

3.  inquisitivarwaa 
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A  dog’s  inquisitiveness  determines,  to  some 
extent,  his  powers  of  concentration,  his  olfactory  sensations, 
and  his  willingness  to  investigate  and  to  work  without 


comtant  urging  from  the  handler.  An  underinquiaitive  dog 
teems  to  be  lazy  or  unwilling  to  work.  He  it  difficult  to 
motivate  and  it  content  to  atrvive  on  basic  necessities.  An 
overly  inquisitive  dog  appears  to  be  easily  distracted  and  is 
more  interested  in  gamboling  across  fields  after  butterflies, 
buds,  and  wildgame  than  he  is  in  working.  This  tvpe  of  dog  is 
unpredictable  as  performance  varies  from  excellent  to  poor. 
Only  in  a  sterile  laboratory  environment  where  distractions 
are  minimal  can  the  performance  be  predicted.  A  good  candi¬ 
date  for  the  tracking  task  would  be  a  dog  with  tempered 
inquisitiveness. 

4.  Adaptability 

A  dog  with  good  adaptability  is  usually  confi¬ 
dent  and  responsive  to  people.  He  tolerates  strangers  and 
accepts  a  new  handler  with  little  change  in  behavior  and  per¬ 
formance.  The  dog  understands  what  behavior  it  expected 
and  is  anxious  to  please  the  trainer  or  handler. 

5.  Summary 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  suitable  dogs  for  the 
program,  many  excellent  dogs  were  rejected  because  they 
failed  to  meet  the  criteria  for  aggressiveness  and  sensitiveness. 
The  willingness  to  be  corrected  through  repeated  correction 
is  mandatory  for  a  good  attack  dog.  The  underaggressive  dog 
cannot  be  stimulated  to  attack  and  the  overly  sensitive  dog 
cannot  accept  the  necessary  correction  for  positive  control 
during  recall  from  an  attack.  Needless  to  say,  firm  control  is 
essential  once  the  dog  hes  been  trained  to  attack.  As  a  result, 
those  dogs  exhibiting  avoidance  behavior  because  of  the 
correction  methods  used  in  attack  training  are  usually 
unacceptable. 

F.  Training 

1.  Traimr/Dog  Raiasionahip 

a.  Undemanding  the  Dot 

Essential  to  the  developing  and  shaping 
of  a  dog’s  behavior  is  a  trained,  objective,  and  well-motivated 
trainer  who  appreciates  the  principal  differences  in  behavior 
between  man  and  dog. 

To  property  train  a  dog,  a  trainer  must 
be  aware  of  the  dog's  traits.  Basic  to  the  training  of  dogs  is 
the  fact  that  the  dog  is  subject  to  the  Pavlovian  effect.  He 
obeys  instincts  and  stimuli  that  often  cannot  be  detected  by 
man.  Since  the  dog  lives  in  the  tirst  2  or  3  ft  of  space  above 
the  ground,  the  ground  and  air  currents  within  this  space  are 
important  sources  of  odors  for  investigation.  In  most  cir¬ 
cumstances.  die  untrained  dog  is  naturally  disobedient. 
However,  he  enjoys  human  association  and  usually  becomes 
closely  attached  to  a  single  individual.  The  healthy  dog  also 
enjoys  eating  and  playing  and  readily  accepts  praise.  He  feels 
a  strong  sense  of  protection  for  his  acquired  or  assigned 
domain.  Occasionally,  the  dog  desires  solitude,  often  taking 
long  excursions  in  the  woods,  open  spaces,  or  around  the 
neighborhood.  In  an  olfactory  mnae,  he  examines  items  of 
interest  at  a  dc.j  range.  Behavior  and  olfaction  are  the 
principal  components  to  consider  in  training  a  dog  to 
search,  detect,  and  track. 


The  conscientious  and  experienced 
trainer  also  posaasaei  several  mandatory  traits.  He  is  patient 
and  not  aaiUy  irritated  with  his  dog.  He  realizes  that  profici¬ 
ency  can  be  achieved  through  repetition  of  training  methods 
once  the  dog  understands  a  sequence  of  events  that  leads  to  a 
response.  The  trainer  mutt  realize  that  his  response  to  correct 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  dog  must  be  timely,  consistent, 
ar.d  understood  by  the  dog.  Likewise,  correction  for  un¬ 
wanted  behavior  in  the  dog  mutt,  in  most  circumstances,  be 
applied  immediately.  If  theie  training  techniques  are  properly 
applied,  undesirable  behavior  will  eventually  be  eliminated  or 
controlled  and  desirable  behavior  will  be  strengthened.  To 
ensure  that  these  techniques  are  properly  implemented,  the 
trainer  must  plan,  organize,  and  execute  with  precision  the 
required  word,  hand  and  arm  gestures,  and  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  reinforcement.  He  should  then  practice  these 
training  methods  until  they  ire  routine  before  he  applies 
them  to  the  dog. 

b.  Positive  Reinforcement 

The  food  reward  and  food  reward  and 
praise  methods  of  positive  reinforcement  were  dil  gently 
applied  in  initial  multitask  training.  It  it  imperative,  however, 
that  die  trainer  announce  in  some  manner  that  the  food  re- 
wni>1  ii  forthcoming.  This  announcement  prevents  the  dog 
front  becoming  oriented  on  food  alone  and  provides  a  verbal 
method  of  shaping  positive  behavior.  A  simple  way  of 
achieving  this  response  is  for  the  trainer  to  announce  “good 
boy,"  and  immediately  follow  with  the  food  reward.  In  some 
cases,  tactile  praise  may  be  used  as  a  motivating  force.  Exper¬ 
ience,  however,  indicates  that  this  method  can  be  overdone 
and  only  confuses  or  distracts  the  dog.  Therefore,  it  is  best  to 
reserve  tactile  praise,  when  behavior  reinforcement  is  by  food 
reward,  to  those  playful  periods  when  interactions  between 
trainer  and  dog  are  foremost. 

2.  Basic  Obedience 

Each  dog  wai  scheduled  for  a  10-day  course  in 
obedience  training  which  wis  divided  into  three  phases: 
(1)  rapport,  (2)  on-  and  off-leash  command  control,  and 
(3)  performance  on  a  confidence  course. 

a.  Rapport 

Rapport  between  trainer  and  dog  facili¬ 
tates  basic  obedience  training.  For  the  dog,  it  builds  confi¬ 
dence,  promotes  trust,  and  fosters  loyalty  toward  the  trainer. 
Rapport  is  accomplished  by  the  trainer  through  feeding, 
watering,  grooming,  and  exercising  the  dog.  During  this 
period,  the  dog  is  introduced  to  food  reinforcement  tech¬ 
niques  and  to  such  commands  as  “no,”  “stay,”  and  "heel.” 
The  trainer,  however,  should  not  create  situations  that  might 
produce  an  avoidance  behavior  while  attempting  to  build 
confidence  in  the  dog.  Rapport  helps  to  establish  the  dog  in 
his  new  surroundings  and  in  accepting  crntrolled  activity. 

b.  Leash  Training 

On-  and  off-leash  obedience  training 
required  the  use  of  a  choke  chain,  5-ft  leash,  2S-ft  web- 
leash,  and  two  fenced  areas  in  which  to  work.  One  of 
these  work  areas  is  1 5  X  80  ft  and  the  other  covers  an 
area  80  x  150  ft. 
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A  timely  jerk  on  the  choke  chain  is 
ujed  at  a  form  of  correction  to  reinforce  the  "no"  com¬ 
mand.  Through  repetition,  the  dog  learnt  to  recognize 
that  “No!"  meant  ditapproval  by  the  trainer.  Positive 
reinforcement  of  proper  behavior  during  obedience  train¬ 
ing  it  utually  by  praite  alone,  such  as  "good  boy,”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  ptti  on  the  shoulder.  In  circumstances  in 
which  these  methods  do  not  seem  to  have  much  effect  on  the 
dog,  food  reinforcement  can  be  applied.  However,  food  rein¬ 
forcement  should  be  reserved  for  multiple-task  training. 

During  on-leath  obedience  training,  the 
commands  “heel,”  “recall,"  “sit,”  and  "stay"  are  used.  The 
dog  soon  learns  to  execute  the  commands  by  appropriately 
responding  to  the  specific  vocabulary  word  and,  in  more 
advanced  training,  to  hand  and  arm  gestures. 

The  trainer  must  apply  all  these  training 
methods  in  a  serious  manner.  Commands  should  be  distinct 
and  loud  enough  to  be  heard.  Hand  and  arm  gestures  should 
be  executed  with  precision.  As  training  progresses,  the  trainer 
should  frequently  apply  those  commands  to  which  the  dog  is 
most  responsive.  This  procedure  can  assist  in  maintaining  the 
dog’s  interest,  which  can  serve  to  lengthen  the  available 
training  periods  for  more  difficult  tasks.  Training  sessions 
should  be  discontinued  before  the  dog  becomes  tired  or 
bored,  preferably  after  a  good  performance.  The  dog  is  then 
placed  in  an  exercise  pen.  The  trainer  at  this  time  provides 
fresh  water  and,  if  performance  has  been  satisfactory  during 
the  training  session,  a  small  amount  of  food. 

Although  it  is  desirable  for  the  dog  to 
learn  by  positive  reinforcement,  correction  is  sometimes 
necessary.  Corrections  must  be  quickly  and  properly  applied 
in  (hose  situations  where  there  is  a  manifestation  of  un¬ 
desired  behavior. 

The  aequencc  of  advancement  in  obedi¬ 
ence  training  is  from  the  5-ft  to  the  25-ft  leash  and  off-ieash 
training  in  progressively  larger  pens  By  the  time  training  has 
advanced  to  the  large  fenced  area,  the  dog  should  respond  to 
verbal  commands  and  to  hand  and  arm  gestures  up  to  ISO  ft 
from  the  trainer.  Whenever  the  dog  breaks  and  runs,  the 
training  schedule  should  permit  brief  periods  of  on-leash 
training  while  allowing  for  opportunities  to  let  the  dog 
succeed.  When  performance  is  satisfactory,  the  dog  should  be 
immediately  returned  to  off-leash  obedience  training.  To 
achieve  a  favorable  response  to  the  various  commands,  the 
distance  between  the  trainer  and  dog  should  be  shortened  as 
necessary. 

c.  Confidence  Course 

Training  the  dog  to  use  the  confidence 
course  requires  patience  and  repeated  encouragement  from 
the  trainer,  if  the  dog  does  net  master  the  hurdles,  barrel 
jumps,  tunnels,  or  bridge  during  the  10-day  basic  obedience 
training,  daily  exposure  and  practice  will  soon  enable  the  dog 
to  perform  these  exercises  with  minimum  difficulty. 

Confidence  course  training  is  begun  with 
the  dog  on  a  J-ft  leash  with  the  trainer  assisting  the  dog  in 
leaping  small  hurdles.  The  dog  then  gradually  progresses  to 
higher  hurdles.  A  25-ft  leash  can  be  applied  once  the  dog  has 
become  proficient,  but  by  this  time  the  dog  will  usually 


perform  off  leash.  The  word  "course”  announces  this 
activity.  The  word  “hup”  encourages  the  dog  trainee  prior  lo 
jumping  a  hurdle. 

Training  a  dog  to  work  the  confidence 
course  not  only  provides  an  exerciae  period  but  improves 
timing  and  attitude.  It  gives  the  dog  the  occasion  to  work 
alone,  eliminates  certain  fears,  and  builds  an  aggressive  spirit 
that  will  be  beneficial  during  detection,  attack,  and  track 
training.  It  should  be  understood  that  obedience  training  pre¬ 
parer  the  dog  for  more  specialized  training  and  that  it  is 
continuous  throughout  the  training  period.  Obedience 
training  allows  for  control  even  in  the  most  difficult  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  builds  reliability  and  establishes  a  bearing  in 
the  dog  that  forms  a  favorable  impression  on  observers  and  a 
frightening  impact  on  intruders. 

3.  Mine  Detection 

Within  the  scope  of  simulated  mine  detection  as 
well  as  with  other  similar  targets,  an  operational  dog  must 
not  submit  to  distractions,  must  maintain  direction  and 
proper  distance  from  the  handler,  and  must  search  for, 
detect,  and  respond  by  sitting  2  ft  from  the  target. 

a.  Laboratory  Training 

In  retrospect  and  founded  on  the  results 
of  experiments,  the  required  sit  response  stimulated  by  cer¬ 
tain  scents  should  be  conducted  under  controlled  laboratory 
conditions  prior  to  field-detection  training.  This  laboratory 
conditioning  will  facilitate  training,  economize  on  time,  and. 
improve  on  uniformity  of  responsiveness  and  performance. 
Repeated  correction  on  the  exercise  trail  will  often  cause 
adversive  behavior,  particularly  in  the  more  timid  dog.  Con¬ 
trolled  laboratory  conditioning  concurrent  with  outdoor 
training  is  a  method  which  can  lead  to  the  dog’s  better  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  expected  of  him  prior  to  field  training. 

Although  controlled  laboratory  olfactory 
conditioning  was  not  used  with  the  infantry  multipurpose 
dog,  it  is  recommended  that  future  efforts  apply  confined 
conditioning  prior  to  trail  training.  In  one  exercise,  two  olfac¬ 
tory  dogs  trained  to  react  to  a  specific  odor  in  a  controlled 
laboratory  environment  responded  with  enthusiasm  upon 
recognizing  the  training  odors  in  outdoor  exercises.  A  third 
dog  was  laboratory-trained  to  respond  to  the  odor  of  dyna¬ 
mite.  Upon  his  first  exposure  to  field  testing  he  responded 
enthusiastically  to  those  cans  containing  the  explosive.  A 
fourth  dog,  trained  to  sit  when  he  smelled  dynamite  in  the 
laboratory,  simply  transferred  this  response  to  outdoor  exer¬ 
cises  whenever  the  odor  was  detected  in  samples  placed  on 
trails. 

b.  Grade  One  Training 

In  most  instances  during  the  initial  phase 
of  mine  detection  training,  clean  tin  cans  were  heated  to 
4S0°F  in  order  to  remove  unwanted  odors.  These  cans  were 
then  scented  with  small  quantities  of  dynamite  and  human 
odor.  Scenting  with  human  odor  amounted  to  only  handling 
the  cans  during  preparation.  In  grade  one  exercises,  the  cans 
with  screen  covers  are  aligned  20  to  30  paces  apart.  The  dogs 
are  then  introduced  to  the  food  reinforcement  method  by 
placing  one  or  two  cubes  of  Prime  dog  food  on  the  wire 
cover.  While  on  leash,  the  dogs  are  then  directed  from  one 
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can  to  the  other.  Variation*  of  thii  exerclee  alternated  place¬ 
ment  of  cane  or  other  objecu  ftom  right  to  left  while  in¬ 
creasing  the  distance  between  target*.  Once  the  dog  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  thin  excretes  it  a  source  of  food,  he  can  then  be 
unleashed  to  work  on  hi*  own.  However,  food  thoold  not  be 
placed  on  the  target*  eny  longer  than  necessary  became  the 
dog  ihould  advance  to  the  itage  where  food  reiaforoament  I* 
provided  by  the  handler.  Using  the  tame  cant,  the  handler 
begin*  training  the  dog  to  face  and  tit  near  the  training  aid.  In 
pre'iminiry  training,  the  dog  primarily  work*  by  vitual  duet. 
A*  an  exprettion  of  curiotity,  the  dog  will  utuaily  tnlff  the 
cant.  Thit  reaction,  however,  atdiu  the  dog  in  acquirii*  an 
odor  profile  that  will  be  admulut  for  advanced  detection 
training. 

The  trainer  cen  caute  the  dog  to  tit  by 
gently  pteulng  on  the  bate  of  the  tail  and  holding  the  food 
reward  over  hit  head.  Thit  action  will  eventually  produce  the 
de tired  rttponie.  It  it  important,  however,  that  the  handler 
announce  "good  boy’*  before  giving  the  dog  a  food  reward. 
Once  the  dog  hat  accompliihed  the  objective*  in  the  grade 
one  mine  detection  exercise,  he  it  ready  to  progret*  to  the 
next  grade. 

c.  Grade  Two  Training 

During  thit  training  phase,  the  dog*  ire 
exposed  to  trail!  or  well-defined  lanet  that  are  mowed  or  cut 
through  high  or  dente  vegetation.  Variout  human-tcen ted  ob¬ 
ject*  are  placed  in  the  center  and  on  each  tide  of  the  trail. 
Thete  object*,  varying  from  10  to  20  paces  apart,  are  above 
ground  and  in  clear  view  of  the  dog. 

The  object  of  the  grade  two  exerdte  it 
to  train  the  dog  to  work  the  length  of  a  25-ft  leeth  and  to 
learn  the  command  "move  out.”  Hand  and  arm  geituret  are 
given  with  the  verbal  command.  The  dog’i  behavior  it  rein¬ 
forced  with  food  etch  time  he  titt  near  a  can.  Failure  to  tit  it 
corrected  with  a  ttern  “no.”  The  dog  it  recalled  and  posi¬ 
tioned  in  the  tit  potture.  If  i  dog  fails  to  perform  adequately 
at  any  teuton*,  he  may  be  rick,  dirintereited  in  training,  or 
otherwite  unmotivated.  Rather  than  alienating  a  healthy  dog 
by  forcing  him  to  work,  iiolation  for  brief  periodi  or  dietary 
deprivation  for  24  hr  are  often  effective.  If  the  dog  performs 
well,  advancement  to  grade  three  exetcitet  ihould  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Training  locations  or  trails  should  be  changed  at 
often  ss  potribie  to  thtt  the  dog  does  not  become  adjusted  to 
a  single  situation.  New  trail*  often  improve  the  dog's 
motivation. 

d.  Grade  Three  Training 

Dogs  in  grade  three  training  ire  chal¬ 
lenged  for  the  first  time  to  locate  targets  mainly  by  olfaction, 
in  this  phase,  the  simulated  mines  are  concealed  in  vegetation 
on  both  sides  of  the  exercise  trail,  it  it  important  that  the 
trainer  use  an  assistant  to  place  the  training  aids.  The  uaa  of 
an  assistant  avoids  the  possibility  of  the  dog  slatting  on  only 
the  trainer's  icent  and  prevents  the  trainer  from  ucnecee- 
tartly  cueing  the  dog  to  tit  at  the  known  locations. 
The  assistant  mutt  accompany  the  trainer  and  dog  to 
verify  the  position  of  the  training  aids,  in  thit  way,  recall 
can  be  effected  whenever  the  dog  failt  to  make  a 
detection  or  to  correct  in  cite  of  t  fait*  response.  Once 
the  dog  hat  performed  satisfactorily,  a  new  trail  should 
be  prepared. 


The  distance  between  targets  ihould 
progress  from  a  minimum  of  10  paces  to  a  maximum  of 
25  paces.  Th*  ssritunt  preparing  the  trail  ihould  ensure 
that  an  abundance  of  human  scent  is  present  by  exces¬ 
sively  handling  the  can  and  by  touching  the  vegetation  in 
the  isn media te  vicinity  of  the  training  aid.  However,  the 
aaeiitant  should  avoid  handling  objects  other  than  the 
training  aids  or  location  sites.  Since  the  dog  should  work 
downwind  from  the  scent  gradient  to  that  conditions  are  in 
the  dog’s  fsvor,  ground  wind  currents  ihould  be  evaluated 
periodically.  The  exercise  trails  ihould  be  from  200  to 
300  maters  long. 

e.  Grade  Four  Training 

Grad*  four  mine  detection  training  is 
more  complex  since  the  targets  are  buried  with  tops  exposed. 
The  dog  ihould  be  working  off  leash  at  a  distance  of  10  to 
25  paces  ftom  the  trainer.  If  this  is  not  the  case  and  the  dog 
appears  reluctant  to  move  awty  from  the  trainer,  frequent 
on-  or  off-leash  exercises  on  unprepared  (negative)  trails 
might  improve  the  distance  response.  Should  the  dog  move  so 
fast  that  control  te  inadequate,  a  trailing  leash  often  serves  as 
a  deterrent.  The  object  it  for  the  dog  to  work  at  a  safe, 
but  controllable,  distance  from  the  handler.  On  the 
command  "move  out,”  the  trainer  should  hesitate  mo¬ 
mentarily,  allowing  the  dog  to  fain  the  desired  distance 
and  then  walk  at  a  steady  pace  without  distracting  the 
dog. 

At  first,  the  partially  buried  mines 
ihould  be  arranged  to  provide  visual  as  well  as  olfactory  clues, 
for  the  dog.  When  the  dog  discovers  a  target,  the  trainer 
should  practice  the  stay  command  after  the  dog  sits.  At  this 
time,  the  dog’s  pause  at  the  target  ihould  be  no  more  than  1 
or  2  seconds  before  recall  and  reward.  When  recalled,  the 
trainer  announces  "good  boy"  and  follows  immediately  with 
a  food  reward.  The  handler  should  remain  motionless  after 
the  dog  responds  to  a  target  until  the  verbal  command  or 
hand  and  arm  signal  to  come  te  executed.  Repetition  will 
teach  the  dog  to  properly  respond  to  this  chain  of  events.  In 
preparing  the  trail  for  grade  four  exercises,  the  training 
aids  should  gradually  progress  from  the  least  difficult  to 
the  more  difficult.  However,  a  few  targets  should  always 
be  placed  in  a  manner  that  facilitates  detection.  As  the 
dog  becomes  more  proficient,  the  interval  between  targets 
should  be  increased,  locations  of  emplacements  should  be 
varied,  and  the  length  of  the  exercise  trail  should  be 
in  crested. 

When  the  dog  misses  a  target,  he 
should  be  recalled  for  t  second  attempt.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  he  will  respond  to  the  target  on  recall.  Even  though  the 
dog  initially  mteaed  the  target,  food  reinforcement  te  recom¬ 
mended  at  each  positive  response  in  the  early  phases  of  train¬ 
ing.  It  te  always  possible  that  ground  air  currents  were  hot 
favorable  to  the  dog’s  making  a  detection.  When  the  dog 
obviously  alerts  on  a  target  and  does  not  respond  further,  he 
should  be  recalled  and  the  necessary  correction  applied.  The 
trainer  should  immediately  give  the  “no”  command  when  the 
target  is  passed.  The  dog  te  then  recalled  and  made  to  sit  at  the 
target  for  several  seconds.  During  this  detention  period,  the 
trainer  ihould  remain  silent  until  he  moves  the  dog  onward.  If 
the  dog  does  not  respond  by  sitting  at  the  detected  target, 
the  sit  command  should  be  given. 
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/.  Grade  Five  naming 

Grade  flve  mine  detection  training  is 
even  more  complicated.  The  dog  is  introduced  to  such  sub¬ 
tasks  as  mine  bypass  directional  hand  and  arm  signals  and  the 
“silent"  whistle. 

Simulated  mines  are  buried  and  covered 
with  vegetation  or  earth,  usually  in  the  center  of  the  trail.  As 
the  dog  becomes  proficient,  the  mines  are  covered  with  1  in. 
of  soil  and  placed  from  a  few  inches  to  2  ft  off  the  trail. 
When  a  buried  mine  is  obscured  from  the  dog’s  vision,  he 
may  paw  as  if  to  confirm  its  presence,  either  visually  or  by 
odor.  This  deficiency  can  be  corrected  by  immediately  in¬ 
voking  the  “sit"  command.  This  command  warns  the  dog 
that  he  is  on  target,  but  that  he  mutt  properly  respond  before 
receiving  a  food  reward.  A  “no"  command  at  this  time  might 
confuse  the  dog  since  he  did  discover  the  target.  Immediately 
recall  the  dog  after  the  sit  response.  If  this  action  does  not 
correct  the  behavior,  the  dog  should  be  placed  an  leash  and 
submitted  to  controlled  practice  sessions  away  from  the 
training  area.  Precision  in  timing  on  the  part  of  the  trainer  is 
of  extreme  importance  in  applying  corrections  under  these 
circumstances. 

g.  Circumventing  Hazards 

Training  the  dog  to  bypass  a  target  is 
rather  simple  as  the  handler  remains  25  to  30  paces  behind 
while  working  the  dog.  After  recall,  the  dog  is  directed  off 
the  trail  in  a  semicircle  and  back  on  the  trail  some  distance 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mine.  Before  this  maneuver  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  the  dog  should  be  repeatedly  exposed  to  open  field 
work  where  vegetation  is  dense  and  other  natural  obstacles 
are  present.  This  exposure  will  accustom  the  dog  to  accept 
the  additional  work  whenever  dense  foliage  is  encountered 
after  leaving  a  well-defined  trail.  If  bypass  is  difficult  for  the 
dog  to  manage  while  working  off  leash,  training  should  occur 
in  an  area  where  ground  cover  and  obstacles  are  absent  before 
working  on  more  advanced  trails  or  rugged  terrain. 

h.  Control 

During  cpen-fiei<l  and  cross-country 
training  in  the  absence  of  trails,  the  dog  should  be  directed 
by  the  aid  of  a  "silent"  whistle  and  arm  signals.  First  the  dog 
should  be  trained  to  respond  to  the  whistle  on  recall  if  this 
has  not  been  practiced  during  obedience  training.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  is  not  difficult  if  the  whistle  is  used  after  the 
command  "heel"  (come).  Food  reward  and  praise  will 
reinforce  this  response.  After  only  a  few  trials,  the  dog 
should  be  aware  of  the  expected  behavior.  There  are 
occasions,  however,  when  the  verbal  command  must  be 
applied  either  as  cortection  or  simply  because  the  dog 
cannot  hear  the  whistle,  eg.,  in  high  winds  o:  in  the 
presence  of  other  distracting  sounds.  The  "silent"  whistle 
can  also  be  used  to  wain  the  dog  to  concentrate  on  a 
task  or  to  obtain  his  attention  so  that  directions  can  be 
given  by  hand  and  arm  signals. 

Training  trails  and  areas  should  be 
changed  frequently  and  longer  periods  of  time  should  elapse 
after  preparation  of  the  targets  before  working  the  dog. 
These  changes  improve  olfactory  acuity  and  familiarize  the 
dog  in  detecting  aged  target  locutions. 


4.  Trip  Wit*  Detection  IBooby  Traps) 

a.  Grade  One  Training 

Trip  wire  detection  progresses  through 
five  grades  cf  training.  As  in  early  mine  detection  training, 
the  dog  teams  to  sit  after  visually  recognizing  the  presence  of 
the  target.  In  basic  trip  wire  training,  white  string  is  usually 
replaced  by  camouflaged  monofilament  wire  or  nylon  line  to 
condition  the  dog  to  depend  more  on  olfaction  than 
visual  detection.  It  is  presumed  that  the  dog  responds  to 
the  presence  of  a  well-concealed  wire  by  identifying  the 
lingering  scent  left  by  the  individual  preparing  the  wire 
emplacement.  It  has  been  noted  that  dogs  respond  just  as 
frequently  to  a  trip  wire  in  the  absence  of  a  scented 
simulated  ordnance  object  as  they  do  if  one  is  present. 
An  ordnance  object  placed  near  a  wire,  however,  offers 
an  added  clue  for  the  dog.  A  wire  drawn  taut  across  and 
upwind  on  a  trail  may  provide  an  auditory  clue  that 
signals  the  dog  to  alert.  Moreover,  on  a  fresh  trail,  it  is 
likely  that  the  dog  recognizes  a  change  in  the  natural  or 
environmental  odor  profile  of  the  working  area  when 
approaching  the  trip  wire.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  dog  alerts 
on  a  well-concealed  wire  by  visual  stimuli,  although  there  are 
occasions  when  this  might  be  true. 

In  introductory  training,  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  avoidance  stimuli  such  as  electrically  charged 
wires  or  harsh  correction  procedures.  The  object  is  not  to 
fnghten  the  dog  by  the  presence  of  a  wire  but  to  shape  his 
behavior  so  that  detection  causes  a  willing  response  Avoid¬ 
ance  behavior  is  manifested  when  the  dog  sits  at  perpen¬ 
dicular  lines  (sticks  or  branches),  sits  too  far  from  the  wire, 
or  leaves  the  trail  to  avoid  encountering  the  target. 

Grade  one  wire  detection  training  should 
take  place  in  a  confined  rectangular  area  about  10  X  80  ft. 
White  string  is  used  to  facilitate  visual  detection.  An  B-ft-long 
twine  is  placed  at  10-ft  intervals  at  an  elevation  of  1  ft.  A 
lane  about  2  ft  wide  sepaiates  the  area’s  parameter  fence 
from  one  end  of  the  secured  string  to  accommodate  passage 
of  dog  and  trainer  around  the  training  targets.  After  placing 
the  dog  on  a  5-ft  leash,  training  begins  by  moving  the  dog  to 
each  string.  For  the  first  few  trials,  it  does  not  matter  if  the 
dog  fails  to  sit.  However,  a  food  reward  should  be  offered 
after  a  verbal  “good  boy”  at  each  target  location.  When  the 
dog  learns  that  he  receives  food  each  tune  he  goes  to  the 
string,  the  trainer  can  start  working  the  dog  into  a  sit  re¬ 
sponse,  The  dog  should  not  be  permitted  to  touch  or  to  pass 
through  the  string.  Once  the  dog  acquires  the  proper 
behavior,  he  can  then  be  transferred  to  an  open  area  on  a 
short  path  containing  only  two  or  three  wire  locations  at 
20  to  30  meters,  apart.  After  several  basic  training  ses¬ 
sions,  the  dog  can  then  be  worked  off  ieash.  Correction 
must  be  applied  when  the  dog  does  not  sit  or  when  he 
overruns  a  string  or  wire.  He  should  be  reproved  with  the 
"no”  command  and  returned  to  the  missed  target. 

b.  Grade  Two  Training 

Gtade  two  trip  wire  detection  training 
utilizes  white  strmg,  lowered  to  within  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground.  The  same  pen  training  methods  apply  as  are  used  in 
gtade  one  introductory  training. 
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c.  Grade  TSrte  Trdnlng 


Grads  thiM  train  114  it  modified  to  in¬ 
clude  e  mixture  of  trip  wire  ttipau.  For  example,  the  target* 
are  alternated  between  white  itrina  and  monofilament  wire. 
Once  the  dog  begins  to  respond  to  the  thin  wire,  the  white 
string  training  aid  can  be  removed.  The  confined  area  training 
period  should  alwayi  be  ended  with  a  brief  workout  on  a 
abort  trip  wire  trail.  This  procedure  will  vary  aa  well  aa  ex¬ 
perience  acquired  fat  the  pen  ia  transferred  to  a  more  practical 
situation. 

d.  Grade  Four  Training 

Grade  four  trip  wire  detection  training  ia 
reserved  for  open  trail  work,  since  confinement  training  is  no 
longer  required.  Targets  should  be  dispersed  at  intervals  of  30 
to  40  meters.  Distance  control,  recall,  food  reinforcement 
correction,  and  target  bypass  should  be  performed  in  the 
same  manner  as  explained  for  mine  detection  training. 

e.  Grade  Five  Training 

Grade  five  trip  wire  detection  training 
advances  the  dog  to  the  detection  of  camouflaged  or  con¬ 
cealed  targets.  In  one  sense,  human  scent  dues  should  be 
apparent  since  preparation  of  camouflaged  targets  requires 
more  attention  than  for  those  used  in  basic  trip  wire  detec¬ 
tion. 

Variations  of  grade  five  training  indude 
detection  of  wires  placed  in  different  configurations  and 
from  one  to  two  paces  parallel  to  the  trail  or  line  of  direc¬ 
tion.  Ground  wind  velocity  ahould  always  be  a  consideration 
in  these  exercises. 

5.  Tumul.  Cache,  and  Punji  Pit  Detection 

This  group  of  tasks  should  be  sequenced  to 
follow  mine  and  trip  wire  detection.  The  basic  procedures  far 
shaping  the  detection  response  does  not  differ  from  thorn 
employed  in  mfaie  detection.  For  training  purposes,  pits,  or 
rather  large  hales,  rerve  to  represent  any  one  of  the  three 
targets.  Punji  pits,  however,  are  usually  1 2-in. -wide  x  1 2-in.- 
deep  trougha  dug  perpendicular  to  the  trail.  Tunnels  should 
be  sufficiently  Urge  to  accommodate  a  human  decoy  and  are 
usually  from  2  to  6  meters  off  the  trail.  A  cache  is  either 
below  or  ibove  the  ground  surface  and  placed  from  2  to 
25  meters  off  the  trail  or  line  of  march. 

Detection  training  progresses  through  two 
grades.  The  first  grade  introduces  the  dog  to  targets  scented 
with  human  odor.  By  this  time,  the  dogs  should  be  suffici- 
ently  trained  to  work  off  leash  at  an  appropriate  distance 
from  the  trainer,  ty  taking  advantage  of  the  dog’s  natural 
curiosity  when  encountering  a  trough  or  pit,  his  training  ariU 
be  facilitated.  In  some  circumstance*,  dogs  wilt  sit  without 
cueing,  since  they  have  become  accustomed  to  responding  to 
the  scent  of  aimuUted  mines  and  trip  wires.  The  dog,  of 
course,  should  be  reinforced  with  verbal  praise  and  food 
reward  after  recall  from  the  target.  Those  dogs  thit  are  prone 
to  investigate  the  hole  by  sniffing  the  periphery  need  only  to 
be  reminded  to  sit.  A  dog  that  passes  the  holes  or  hesitates, 
bur  does  not  sit,  must  be  recalled.  He  ia  then  accompanied  by 
the  trainer  to  the  target  and  encouraged  to  rit.  A  proper 


response  should  be  reinforced  with  praise,  followed  by  food 
reward.  In  more  difficult  cases,  the  dog  must  be  worked  on 
Wish.  Correction!  should  be  invoked  11  required.  In  gride 
two  training,  the  targets  are  camouflaged.  This  procedure 
teaches  the  dog  to  rely  primarily  on  olfactory  rather  than 
ritual  detection.  To  Improve  detection,  human  decoys, 
objects  of  human  apparel,  end  an  assortment  of  other 
personal  items  are  placed  in  tunnel  openings  or  cache  holes  to 
represent  1  natural  target. 

g.  Ambush  Detection 

a.  Environmental  Facton 

Training  dogs  to  alert  on  a  human  decoy 
requires  the  use  of  training  areas  free  from  human  traffic, 
human  scent,  and  other  diibactbig  influences.  Const ieration 
of  terrain  and  ground  wind  velocity  is  of  primary  importance. 
Terrain  should  be  flat  and  dog!  should  be  worked  downwind 
from  the  decoy.  In  initial  training  and  in  locations  where 
wildlife  is  abundant,  the  trainer  should  know  the  precise  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  decoy.  Thus,  if  the  dog  alerts  on  wild  animals,  the 
alert  will  not  be  mistakenly  reinforced. 

b,  Risponu 

Ambush  detection  requires  the  dog  to 
stop  while  facing  the  decoy  at  distances  up  to  100  meters. 
Discovery  of  the  decoy  is  a  tense  moment  for  the  dog.  Since 
the  alert  response  fa  instinctive,  food  reinforcement  is  not  as 
important  at  it  is  in  training  for  other  tasks  in  which  the 
desired  response  behavior  miy  be  more  difficult  to  achieve, 
Upon  identifying  an  alert,  the  handler  should  take  cover  im-' 
mediately  and  recall  the  dog  to  the  down  position.  Food 
reinturcement  should  be  used  to  assist  in  achieving  proper 
behavior  on  recall.  Overtraining  or  too  frequent  exposures  in 
a  single  tris.'iing  session  will  unfavorably  influence  the  dog’s 
motivation.  (Wien  practical,  and  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
hancing  motivation,  a  recall  from  an  ambush  alert  can  be 
followed  by  commanding  the  dog  to  search  for  the  detected 
decoy,  either  by  tracking  or  by  following  the  airborne  scent. 
This  search  will  not  only  sustain  motivation  during  training 
periods,  but  will  also  prepare  the  dog  for  more  advanced 
training  when  his  tasks  become  integrated.  If  the  dog  fails  to 
alert  because  of  inattention  or  absences  of  airborne  scent,  the 
concealed  decoy  should  attract  the  dog’s  attention  by  moving 
or  making  a  noise  that  will  stimulate  an  audio  or  visual  alert. 
At  this  time,  the  trainer  can  administer  positive  reinforce¬ 
ment  to  encourage  the  dog  to  respond  to  the  presence  of  a 
decoy. 

7.  Tracking 

Training  a  dog  to  track  is  s  gradual  process, 
progressing  from  simple  basic  exercises  to  more  difficult  ad¬ 
vanced  procedures.  A  dog  cannot  be  made  to  track,  but  docs 
so  because  it  is  s  rewarding  experience. 

«.  Tetting  Candidate  Dogt 

Before  beginning  training  to  track,  it  is 
advisable  for  the  trainer  to  team  something  about  the  dog’s 
natural  ability  and  desire  to  track. 

On-leash  exercises  should  be  arranged  in 
an  area  in  which  the  dog  has  the  opportunity  to  track 
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wildlife  or  the  item  of  another  dog  or  a  bitch  in  eitrut. 
These  scents  are  more  important  motivators  than  man 
scent  and  offer  practical  ways  to  characterize  the  do*’, 
natural  tracking  behavior.  The  dog*,  willingness  to  track 
can  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  pull  or  stnin  on 
the  leash,  duration  of  concentration,  influence  of  dla- 
tractions,  willingness  to  search  for  a  lost  track,  over¬ 
running  distance  at  sharp  turns  in  the  track,  and 
stamina. 

Dogs  serving  as  initial  decoys  with  a 
handler  provide  the  candidate  tracker  dog  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  scents.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  dog  will 
discriminate  between  the  scents  in  favor  of  the  dog  or  bitch 
decoy.  When  it  is  established  that  the  dog  trainee  is  capable 
of  tracking,  training  must  be  practiced  by  using  only  human 
decoys. 

b.  Track  Layer 

The  track  layer  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
track-training  team  as  he  must  carefully  prepare  the  track  so 
that  the  handler  is  aware  of  its  location.  This  preparation  can 
be  done  by  scuffing  the  ground  and  using  dropcloths.  Em¬ 
ployment  of  these  methods  also  provides  added  incentive  for 
the  dog  in  basic  track  training.  The  track  layer  considers  wind 
velocity  and  terrain  during  preparation  and  should  always 
conceal  himself  so  that  the  dog  is  upwind  for  at  least  the 
last  200  or  300  meters.  The  decoy's  presence  reinforces  the 
dog.  Clothing,  food,  or  other  objects  at  the  termination  of  a 
track  apparently  are  not  adequate  substitutes  for  the  decoy 
who  laid  the  track. 

c.  Dog  Handler 

It  is  essential  that  the  dog  handler  have  a 
special  interest  in  the  successful  outcome  of  each  tracking 
exercise  and  have  the  endurance  and  stamina  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  dog.  The  handler  must  remain  alert  to  the  dog's 
actions  as  they  will  indicate  if  the  dog  is  tracking,  has  lost  the 
track,  misled  a  turn,  or  needs  encouragement. 

There  is  small  margin  for  handler  error. 
One  of  the  major  difficulties  in  tracking  is  the  tendency  for 
the  handler  to  make  the  decisions  or  overrule  the  dog.  Often 
the  dog  is  misdirected  from  the  track.  If  misdirections  occur 
frequently ,  he  will  soon  be  discouraged  from  tracking. 

The  dog  is  cued  to  track  by  being  har¬ 
nessed  to  a  IS-  to  25-ft  web-leash  and  following  with  the 
command  "track.”  At  this  time,  the  handler  moves  his  right 
hand  at  ground  level  in  a  sweeping  gesture  over  the  "scent 
pad"  left  by  the  track  layer.  If  the  dog  loses  the  track, 
rescent  the  dog  at  the  scent  pad.  The  dog  should  be  corrected 
with  a  “no"  command  for  leaving  the  track  in  search  of  other 
scents  or  when  distracted  by  the  presence  of  wildlife.  He 
should  be  reassured  by  frequent  use  of  the  command 
“track .”  Upon  discovery  of  the  decoy,  the  dog  should  receive 
an  unaccustomed  amount  of  praiie. 

d.  Tracking  Phaser 

Within  the  scope  of  multitask  training, 
the  three  phases  in  track  training  are  basic,  intermediate,  and 
advanced. 


Basic  Track.  Basic  training  should  begin 
with  short,  straight  tracks  SO  to  100  meters  long  with  the 
decoy  in  the  dog’s  tight.  The  dog  it  then  released  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  run  to  the  decoy.  At  first,  the  decoy  rewards  the 
dog  with  praise  and  food.  Note,  however,  that  if  the  dog  is 
exhausted,  he  wilt  refute  the  food.  At  toon  at  the  dog  be¬ 
comes  sccustomed  to  this  short  procedure,  the  handler  then 
become,  the  only  source  of  reinforcement.  As  the  dog  ad¬ 
vances  in  training,  the  distance  from  the  starting  point  to  the 
decoy  is  increased.  In  the  next  step,  the  track  becomes  more 
complicated  at  the  decoy  takes  concealment  at  right  angles 
and  downwind  to  the  main  track.  This  exerdse  is  repeated 
with  the  dog  on  a  25-ft  leath.  At  each  training  session,  the 
right-angle  track  becomes  progressively  longer. 

In  high  winds,  the  track  layer’s  scent 
may  blow  downwind,  which  will  usually  cause  the  dog  to 
follow  the  airborne  odor.  This  odor  may  be  20  to  30  meters 
from  and  parallel  to  the  track. 

it  is  advantageous  to  conduct  basic  track 
training  early  in  the  morning.  At  this  time,  there  is  a  slight 
temperature  inversion  with  low  wind  currents.  Also  the 
ground  is  still  moist  and  will  tend  to  concentrate  the  track 
layer's  scent. 

Intermediate  Track.  In  intermediate 
track  training,  the  length  of  tracks  is  increased  to  500  meters 
with  two  directional  changes;  tracks  are  allowed  to  age  as 
long  as  I  hr.  The  last  250  meters  of  the  track  are  upwind. 
A  well-defined  scent  pad  is  made  at  the  start  of  each  exercise. 
Three  or  four  scented  dropcloths  properly  placed  on  the 
track  may  be  used  to  assist  both  dog  and  handler.  If  the  dog 
loses  the  track,  he  should  be  returned  to  the  starting  scent 
pad  or  he  should  be  rescented  at  the  point  where  one  of  the 
dropcloths  was  discovered.  If  the  dog  obviously  is  not  track¬ 
ing,  he  should  be  walked  to  the  prearranged  location  of  the 
decoy.  A  tracker  dog  frequently  takes  wide  casts  when  he 
loses  the  track  layer's  scent,  which  may  be  more  noticeable  at 
road  crossings  or  at  sharp  turns  in  the  track.  The  dog  should 
have  enough  leash  to  allow  him  to  range  back  and  forth  or  to 
circle  back  in  search  of  the  lost  track. 

Advanced  Track.  In  advanced  tracking, 
olfactory  capabilities,  motivation,  and  stamina  are  em¬ 
phasized  as  tracking  distances  are  increased  to  1000  meters 
and  the  track  is  allowed  to  age  for  2  to  3  hr  Weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  important  considerations  in  advanced  exercises  as 
hot  weather  rapidly  volatilizes  the  track  layer's  scent.  Also,  a 
heavy  rain  can  wash  away  the  scent,  while  a  light  r*in  tends 
to  accentuate  the  odor. 

B.  Intruder  Immobilization  and  Intruder  Detec¬ 
tion 

Attack  training  incorporates  six  subtasks: 
(1)  agitation,  (2)  attack,  (3)  release  on  recall,  (4)  stand  off, 
(5)  search  aurveillancc,  and  (6)  attack  or  reattack  without 
command.  A  prerequisite  to  attack  training  is  a  reasonably 
aggressive  dog.  The  type  of  dog  in  this  sense  is  independent 
and  willing  to  confront  an  agitator. 

a.  Agitation 

On-leaih  agitation  is  developed  slowly  by 
frequent  but  brief  periods  of  agitation  by  an  assistant.  After 
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repeated  ihort  period!  of  agitation  over  Mveral  dayi,  dugs 
that  appear  to  enjoy  attacking  the  agitator  are  taken  through 
further  training  to  develop  on -leash  tolerance,  attack,  and 
recall.  The  vocabulary  ueed  in  this  sequence  is  "no"  or 
“easy,"  “get  him,”  and  “out  heel." Tolerance  Is  taught  while 
the  dog  is  sitting  on  the  left  ride  of  the  handier.  The  agitator 
runt  toward  the  handler  and  dog  and  thrusts  his  protected 
arm  close  to  the  dog's  face.  He  than  retreats. 

i.  Attack 

When  the  leashed  dog  will  tolerate  two 
such  passes  by  the  agitator,  the  handler  gives  the  command 
“get  him."  The  dog  is  immediately  releaiod  to  the  length 
of  the  leash  and  allowed  to  attack  and  bite  the  agitator's 
sleeve  for  several  seconds  before  recall 


c.  Rdeate  ("Out") 

The  “out”  command  at  this  time  is  new 
to  the  dog  and,  by  itself,  is  meaningless.  Therefore,  “out" 
must  be  followed  by  the  familiar  “heel”  command.  At  the 
instant  the  “heel"  command  is  announced,  a  sharp  jerk  on 
the  choke  chain  will  usually  cause  the  dog  to  release  his  bite. 
If  this  procedure  is  not  successful,  the  fallowing  commands 
should  be  invoked  in  this  order:  the  “no"  command,  sharp 
jerk  on  choke  chain,  “heel.”  As  in  all  training  circumstances, 
the  session  should  be  stopped  at  a  successful  point.  Training 
should  never  be  discontinued  without  the  dog's  having 
achieved  his  primary  desire  of  attacking  the  sleeve.  When  the 
dog  has  demonstrated  satisfactory  responses,  off-leash  attack 
and  recall  can  be  practiced. 

d  StendOff 

The  dog  is  now  ready  for  stand-off  train¬ 
ing  or  recall  from  an  attack  before  execution.  This  fust  step 
in  stand-off  attack  training  may  be  a  traumatic  experience  for 
some  dogs.  The  routine  tolerance,  attack,  and  recall  exercises 
are  first  practiced  for  a  brief  period.  After  the  dog  has  made 
two  successful  attacks,  the  “out”  and  “heel”  commands  are 
given  when  the  charging  dog  is  midway  between  handler  and 
agitator.  A  few  feet  of  play  should  be  allowed  on  the  leash 
after  the  “heel"  command  so  that  the  verbal  correction  “no’ 
can  be  applied  before  the  dog  is  snapped  to  a  halt  by  the 
leash.  The  abruptness  of  the  stop  is  a  correction  procedure 
wherein  the  dog  becomes  mindful  of  obedience  to  commands 
during  stand  off.  This  exercise  should  not  be  practiced  with¬ 
out  alternating  between  bites  or  letting  the  dog  receive  his 
reward  by  attacking  the  agitator.  Stand  off  should  be  limited 
10  only  one  or  two  trials  during  any  period  of  controlled 
attack  training.  When  control  is  satisfactory,  the  dog  can 
progress  to  ofMeash  stand-off  training. 

e.  Starch  Surveillance 

Surveillance  and  attack  without  com¬ 
mand  are  applicable  in  those  circumstances  where  the  handle! 
may  be  involved  in  the  capture  and  search  of  a  suspected 
intruder.  In  this  case,  the  dog  should  remain  alert  at  the  sit 
position  while  the  handler  searchtc  a  motionless  decoy  in¬ 
truder.  The  dogs  should  attack,  or  threaten  to  attack,  the 
decoy  spontaneously  if  the  decoy  moves.  Usually  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  procedure  In  which  the  decoy  pushes  the  handler 


to  the  ground  will  cauae  the  dog  to  attack  the  decoy.  During 
attack,  tha  handler  remains  on  the  ground  and  encourages  the 
dog  with  the  command  “get  him.”  The  dog  ii  allowed  to 
attack  for  a  few  seconds  before  recall.  At  the  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  tech  step  in  attack  training,  the  dog  should  be 
reinforced  with  praise. 

f.  Intruder  Detection 

Basic  intruder  detection  cun  be  practiced 
while  the  handler  and  dog  remain  stationary.  The  intruder 
decoy  approaches  at  a  distance  (100  meters)  in  a  suspicious 
manner.  This  approach  arouses  the  baric  instincts  of  protec¬ 
tion  in  the  dog.  The  handler  encouraget  the  dog  to  react  to 
the  situation,  thus  strengthening  this  positive  behevior.  The 
decoy  then  takes  concealment.  Ke  is  then  searched  out  by 
the  leashed  dog. 

On  initial  exposure,  the  dog  should  be 
cued  to  react  by  verbal  rather  than  olfactory  stimulus.  But 
while  searching  for  the  decoy,  the  dog's  alert  response  is 
usually  stimulated  by  an  airborne  scent.  As  training  pro¬ 
gresses,  the  dog  can  then  search  an  open  field  (jy  quartering 
the  area  of  interest.  The  dog  should  always  be  worked  down¬ 
wind  from  the  target.  In  advanced  off-leash  search,  the  dog 
can  be  silently  directed  to  search  for  the  suspected  intruder. 
During  this  type  of  search,  the  handler  must  be  particularly 
observant  so  that  recognition  of  the  dog’s  response  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  appropriate  action  (recall  and  reinforcement). 

Intruder  search  with  reference  to  the 
dog’s  responsive  alert  is  similar  to  that  of  ambush  detection. . 
Ambush  training  methods  discussed  in  this  report  are 
applicable  to  intruder  detection.  Command  attack  training 
can  be  practiced  after  finding  the  decoy  to  promote  motiva¬ 
tion  and  to  associate  the  behavior  of  immobilization  and 
intruder  detection. 

G.  Integration  of  Twkt 

When  dogs  are  considered  sufficiently  experienced  in 
mine  a.r1  trip  wire  detection,  both  of  these  tasks  are  integ¬ 
rated  into  all  trail  work  for  distances  up  to  500  meters.  The 
proportion  of  targets  is  approximately  two  trip  wires  to  five 
mines.  The  use  of  mines  and  trip  wires  in  progressive  training 
is  continued  in  order  to  maintain  uniformity  in  associating 
initial  mine  treining  to  related  and  unrelated  tasks.  For 
example,  mine  or  trip  wire  detection  can  be  sequenced  with 
ambush  detection  and  followed  by  track  and  attack  on  a 
decoy  intruder.  Over  a  period  of  time,  the  dogs  are  trained  in 
exercises  that  include  all  (asks  and  sub  tasks  in  one  problem. 
These  problems  require  exercise  trails,  often  exceeding 
1000  meters. 

1.  Night  Training 

Night  exercises  were  performed  between  1800 
and  2230  hours.  The  targets  Included  buried  mines,  tiip 
wires,  punj:  pits,  tunnels,  decoy  ambushes  and  intruder  decoys. 

The  conduct  of  the  dogs  and  effectiveness  of 
handler  control  during  night  exercises  were  beyond  all  expec¬ 
tations.  Here,  Zeus,  Baron,  Cynbad,  and  Prince  tended  to 
work  at  longer  distances  from  the  handler  and  acted  more 
independently  and  vigilantly  while  working  in  periods  of 
darkness  than  they  did  during  the  day  exercises. 
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Since  human  viaion  it  limited  in  darkness,  the 
dof'i  response  to  taffeta  and  aleiti  on  decoys  were  not 
always  it  cognized  even  though  the  handler  was  within  several 
paces  of  the  dog .  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  this  phase  of 
training,  dogs  waited  at  the  target  until  they  were  recalled  or 
directed  to  move  on.  Prince  was  credited  with  preventing 
possible  mishaps  to  personnel  while  working  on  an  un¬ 
scheduled  trail  containing  unsuspected  pits  and  tunnel 
openings.  In  this  exercise,  total  reliability  was  placed  on  the 
dog  in  leading  the  handler  and  observers  safely  through  the 
hazardous  area.  At  each  obstacle,  Prince  responded  by  sitting 
until  directed  to  move  on.  Very  few  errors  were  noted  in  this 
exercise  es  the  dogs  responded  to  simulated  ordnance  objects, 
trip  wires,  punji  pits,  tunnels,  ambushes,  and  tracking  exer¬ 
cises.  Prince  and  Cynbad  were  uaed  off-trail  to  isolate  decoys 
located  SO  meters  upwind  and  parallel  to  their  alert  positions. 
Occasionally,  dogs  would  alert  on  wildlife,  but  this  was  sur¬ 
prisingly  infrequent.  Alerts  to  human  decoys  appeared  more 
pronounced  during  night  then  in  daylight  training. 

Intruder  detection  was  considered  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  as  all  dogs  detected  the  decoy  intruders  as  they 
attempted  to  gain  the  inside  of  an  imaginary  perimeter.  Intru¬ 
sion  was  detected  by  the  handler  when  the  dog  stopped  and 
alerted  on  the  approaching  decoy. 

2.  Silent  CHrectional  Training 

Directional  training  is  an  important  element  in 
guiding  a  dog  in  open-field  exercises.  The  “silent”  whistle  is 
used  for  recall  and  to  gain  the  dog's  attention  when  hand  and 
arm  directions  ate  necessary.  A  short  blast  on  the  whistle  will 
cause  the  trained  dog  to  look  toward  the  liandler  for  instruc¬ 
tive  hand  and  arm  gestures.  Use  of  the  whistle  on  a  trail 
whenever  a  target  is  detected  announces  a  "silent"  recall, 
which  moves  the  dog  away  from  the  hazardous  area  and  to 
the  side  of  the  handler.  Events  are  sequenced  as  follows: 
detection,  sit,  stay,  recall,  and  handler  acknowledgment 
(reward). 

Without  the  defined  boundaries  of  mowed  trails 
which  were  used  in  the  beginning  of  mine  detection  training, 
dogs  rometimes  roamed  off  course.  A  timely  application  of 
the  whistle,  however,  proved  to  be  an  excellent  method  for 
retaining  control  of  the  dog  until  he  had  sufficient  experience 
in  open-field  detection. 

In  these  exercises,  changeover  from  verbal  recall 
was  made  by  pairing  the  command  “heel”  with  a  long  blast 
on  the  "silent”  whistle.  The  handler  reinforces  the  paired 
recall  response  with  food  reward;  with  practice  the  verbal 
recall  can  be  eliminated.  Easily  managed  and  well-motivated 
dogs  do  not  require  food  reinforcement  for  each  recall 
response. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  when  the  dogs 
were  first  introduced  to  the  ''silent’'  whistle  recall  from  a 
target.  In  practically  every  instance,  as  the  handier  knelt  to 
simulate  protective  action  (as  in  combat  conditions  when  the 
target  was  detected),  the  dog  pre-empted  the  recall  and 
returned  to  the  handkr.  The  stay  command,  however,  was 
useful  in  detaining  the  dog  at  the  target  site  until  recalled  by 
the  whistle.  It  was  also  noted  that  the  watchful  dog  was  cued 
for  recall  by  certain  motions  from  the  handler,  eg.,  reaching 
for  the  whistle  or  for  food  in  the  food  pouch.  There 


deficiencies  were  eliminated  when  the  handler  remained 
motionleea  until  the  dog  was  to  be  recalled. 

3.  Water  Creating 

The  dogs  were  able  to  swim  water  crossings 
while  remaining  responsive  to  the  whistle  signal  and  to  hand 
and  arm  directions.  A  water  crossing  slowed,  but  did  not 
•top,  the  dogs  after  commanded  to  attack  a  decoy  on  the 
opposite  shore.  Even  Prince,  while  not  antagonized  by  agita¬ 
tion,  willingly  participated  in  this  exercise. 

4.  Building  Search 

Although  the  dogs  were  not  specifically  trained 
in  building  search,  they  were  exposed  to  this  type  of  opera¬ 
tion.  From  observations  in  one  experiment,  this  task  could  be 
Integrated  into  the  training  program  with  minimum  difficulty 
by  simply  programming  a  few  agitation  and  attack  exercises 
both  inside  and  immediately  outside  the  training  building. 

H.  Sequential  Integration  of  Multiple-Ta*  Training 

Figure  1  illustrates  the  progression  of  training  events 
which  culminated  in  the  shaping  of  the  infantry  multipurpose 
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dogs.  It  was  not  desired  to  produce  a  dog  which  was 
spectacular  in  the  achievement  of  one  or  two  tasks,  as 
unifotmity  in  performance  of  all  tasks  was  desired  with 
the  infantry  multipurpose  dog. 
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I.  FMd  Trw:ofl  Area  and  Condition* 

1.  T«ptjrv**iy 

Except  for  an  excursion  40  milsi  north  of 
San  Antonio  for  tha  purpoas  of  evaluating  the  dop'  perform¬ 
ance  in  unfamiliar  terrain,  train  inf  was  conducted  at  SwfU  in 
an  area  over  1  mile  long  and  approximately  1/2  mile  wide. 
The  area  ia  limited  by  Internet*  Highway  Loop  4 10  to  the 
weit,  Culebra  Road  to  the  north.  Commerce  Road  to  the 
south,  and  laboratories  and  kennela  to  the  east.  The  natural 
terrain  features,  consisting  of  hills,  flatlands,  gulches,  cliffs, 
ponds,  high  gran,  dense  thickets  of  scrub  oak  and  native 
forests,  were  conducive  to  simulated  military  operational  dog 
training.  In  general,  the  topography  slopes  upward  on  all 
sides  from  a  relatively  large  basin  located  in  the  approximate 
northern  half  of  die  area.  The  lower  lend  is  relieved  by  e 
1 /4-mile  escarpment  extending  east  end  weet  and  by  t  rather 
large  isolated  plateau  about  30  ft  above  the  basin  in  the  west. 
A  dry  river  bed  of  rocks,  an  extension  of  Leon  Creek, 
transects  the  upper  quarter  of  the  area  from  north  to  south, 
causing  the  appearance  of  sharp  cliffs  of  moderate  height  in 
the  extreme  weat  and  southwest  sectors.  Two  adjacent  ponds 
of  two  or  mote  acres  in  size  are  located  in  the  northeast 
portion.  Two  smaller  ponds  in  the  west  are  nearly  centrally 
located,  but  are  separated  by  the  20-ft-h%h  escarpment. 
Vehicular  access  is  by  unimproved  rosds.  Large  cactus  plants 
provide  an  injury  potential  to  man  and  dogs  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  concealed  by  an  overgrowth  of  grass  or  overlying 
vegetation. 

2.  Wildlife 

The  area  is  inhabited  by  a  large  rabbit  and  deer 
population.  Skunks  and  opossums  are  present,  but  rarely 
seen.  In  the  tpring,  summer,  and  fall,  diamondbick  rattle¬ 
snakes  ate  prevalent.  Chiggen,  mites,  and  ticks  are  constant 
sources  of  harassment  during  these  seasons.  This  area  was 
used  to  maximum  effectiveness  to  condition  the  dogs  to 
hardships  representative  of  combat  situations. 

3.  Weather 

In  the  winter,  temperatures  may  drop  below 
freezing  at  night,  rising  to  40* F  and  above  in  the  day.  Be¬ 
cause  of  wind  chill,  north  winds  during  this  season  should  be 
considered  if  outdoor  exposure  is  for  prolonged  periods.  The 
prevailing  winds,  however,  are  southeasterly  and  ire  re¬ 
sponsible  for  high  relative  humidities  (70  to  9J  percent)  that 
are  common  in  early  mornings.  In  mid  afternoon,  the 
humidity  may  drop  to  a  low  of  34  to  46  percent.  In  June, 
July,  and  August  the  heat  and  humidity  become  oppressive 
by  midmommg.  In  the  afternoon,  temperatures  may  rise  to 
99°  or  higher. 

A  diagram  of  the  area  and  asaignad  training 
locations  ia  shown  in  Figure  2. 

4.  Welfare.  Tessas 

In  mid-February  of  1972,  Hare,  Zaus,  Prince, 
Cynbad,  Baron,  and  Peter  ware  trass  ported  to  a  ranch  com¬ 
munity  in  Welfare,  40  mites  north  of  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
The  objective  was  to  determine  the  dogs’  performance  effici¬ 
encies  in  new  surroundings  and  over  new  t strain  features. 


Approxlmatsly  60  acres  of  the  80-ecit  ranch 
were  used  for  tracklaying  and  cross-country  trail  preparation. 
Tha  exercises  consisted  of  simulated  mines  and  trip  wires,  the 
latter  targets  being  arranged  parallel  and  perpendicular  to 
1000  mater-long  trails. 

The  terrain  on  top  of  a  large,  flat  elevation  con¬ 
tained  little  vegetation  since  most  of  the  top  soil  htd  been 
eroded.  Islands  of  cedar  forests,  however,  made  passage  dif¬ 
ficult  and  served  as  obstacles  along  the  exerciae  trail*.  Wind* 
of  20  to  30  mph  blew  from  the  north  with  the  temperature 
increaaing  from  62°  F  in  the  morning  to  78*  F  by  midafter- 
noon.  The  relative  humidity  averaged  30  percent  throughout 
the  day.  The  representative  odors  of  the  targets  were  human 
scent  and  dynamite  ud  human  scent  and  C4  explosive. 

The  dogs  demonstrated  an  exceptional  off-leash 
performance,  It  mi  presumed  that  handler  control  might 
poee  a  significant  problem.  This,  however,  war  not  the  caae. 
Performance  of  this  exerciae  it  recorded  in  Table  8,  in 
Section  IV. 

J.  Monthly  Prograas  in  Training  Exercizes  of 

T waive  Multipurpose  Dogs 

Dtily  records  and  performance  scores  presented  in 
Table  2  were  maintained  and  compiled  every  30  days.  The 
number  of  exposures  to  targets  was  fairly  uniform  for  most 
dogs.  Those  dogs  with  performance  deficiencies,  however, 
required  more  effort  in  training  time  and,  consequently,  a 
higher  number  of  exposures  to  targets.  Reported  mine  and 
trip  wire  percentages  also  indicate  similar  proficiencies  in 
tunnel,  cache,  and  punji  pit  detection. 

From  May  1971  to  December  1971,  a  composite 
efficiency  rating  of  all  dogs  in  mine  and  trip  wire  detection 
wu  nearly  equal.  From  December  1971  to  February  1972, 
the  higher  scores  favored  trip  wire  detection  by  a  factor  of 
nearly  4.  This  increase  probably  resulted  because  training 
emphasized  trip  wire  detection  and  open  field  exercises 
during  the  last  2-1/2  months  of  training,  in  the  latter  case, 
mines  were  not  as  likely  to  be  discovered  as  were  trip  wires. 

K.  Evaluation  and  Demonstration  Exorcises 

Four  important  evaluations  were  conducted  to  ascer¬ 
tain  progress  in  training  and  to  identify  specific  problem 
areas  associated  with  the  dogs'  performances.  These  evalua¬ 
tion  periods  were  as  follows: 

Contractor’s  Evaluation,  August  1971 

Sponsor’s  Evsli-ation,  September  1971 

Sponsor’s  Evaluation,  October  1971 

Sponsor’s  Evaluation,  December  1971. 

1.  Explanation  of  Contractor's  In-House  Evalua¬ 
tion  in  August  1971 

In  August  1971,  SwRI  conducted  four  test 
exercises  to  evaluate  the  proficiency  and  working  habits  of 
dop  while  in  training,  performing  for  trainers,  and  for  three 
parsons  with  little  or  no  handling  experience.  The  first 
exerdM  was  designed  to  test  the  dogs’  progress  over  lengthy 
trails  of  600  to  700  meter*,  on  which  only  a  few  targe ti  were 
placed.  Training  aids  were  dispersed  from  t  vehicle  to 
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TABLE  2.  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  SCORES  AND  EVALUATIONS 
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TABLE  2.  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  SCORES  AND  EVALUATIONS  (Confd) 


96*F/SQ% 


® 

Decoy 
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eliminate  human-scent  contamination  between  targets  along 
two  test  trails-one  for  Here  and  one  for  Zeus  (Figure  3). 
Prince,  Major,  Duchess,  Liquish,  and  Cynbad  were  tested 
72  hr  later  on  the  same  trails  and  identical  targets,  excluding 
ambush  detection  and  attack. 

A  second  test  exercise  was  conducted  in  which 
the  dogs  were  controlled  by  untrained  handlers  during  mine 
and  trip  wire  detection.  The  thkd  test  was  performed  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  limited  to  tracking  problems.  A  fourth 
test  was  designed  as  an  experiment  to  determine  if  the  dogs 
would  discriminate  between  control  samples  and  samples 
containing  only  dynamite  In  the  presumed  absence  of  human 
scent. 

Figure  3  illustrates  the  conditions  and  place¬ 
ment  of  simulated  mines,  trip  wires,  and  a  gun  cache  in  the 
fust  exercise  for  Here  end  Zeus. 

Background  noise  included  smell  arms  fire  from 
distances  of  30  to  300  meters.  Except  for  radio  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  decoy  and  an  obrervet  in  the  petrol  party, 
talking  was  minimal.  At  each  correct  response,  the  test 
animal  was  reinforced  by  food  tad  ptaiee  from  the  trainer. 

For  the  leu  advanced  dogs,  mines  were  partially 
buried  in  the  center  end  on  both  aides  of  the  toed.  Trip  wire* 
were  a  few  inches  high  and  were  blended  b)  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  ana.  The  gun  cache  waa  buried  2  me  ten  off  the 
trail.  During  this  training  period,  an  alert  waa  recorded  whan 
the  dog  moved  in  on  the  cache  but  failed  to  respond  by  not 


sitting.  The  results  of  the  test  are  recorded  in  Tabled, 
Section  IV. 

In  the  second  exercise,  three  persons  other  than 
the  dog  trainers  participated  as  handlers  in  a  multihandler 
demonstration.  The  target  emplacements  were  unknown  to 
the  hew  handlers.  Results  are  recorded  in  Table  S ,  Section  IV. 

In  the  third  exercise,  the  three  exchange 
handlers  worked  the  dogs  during  on-ieash  tracking  tests.  The 
prepared  tracks  were  20  min  old  and  300  meters  long  and 
consisted  of  two  turns.  Dropdoths  were  not  used.  Results  are 
recorded  in  Table  6,  Soction  IV. 

The  object  of  the  discrimination  exercise  was  to 
determine  if  dynamite  in  the  presumed  absence  of  human  scent 
was  sufficient  to  stimulate  an  alert  or  sit  response  in  the  dog. 

Cans  derignated  as  ammunition  cans  were  steri¬ 
lized  before  adding  a  small  quantity  of  nitroglycerine  dyna¬ 
mite.  Except  for  unopened  food  cans,  all  negative  controls 
were  aim  gaily  sterilized  but  were  empty.  The  test  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  heavy  rain  along  an  asphalt  road  after  an  assistant 
in  a  rubbar  rain  suit  and  rubber  gloves  placed  the  cans  at  15- 
to  20-<neter  intervals.  The  results  of  this  exercise  appear  in 
Table  7,  Section  IV. 

2.  Exptenetien  of  Sponsor's  Evaluation  in  Saptara- 

bor  1S71 

A  demonstration  exercise  uring  four  dogs  was 
prepared  and  executed  in  early  September  of  1971.  Results 
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were  generally  unsatisfactory.  Poor  performance  it  thought 
to  have  been  caueod  by  preparation  procedure!  unfamiliar  to 
the  dogf.  Example!  of  theae  procedure!  are  deep  target 
buriali,  excessive  diitancet  between  target!,  change  from 
trail*  to  roads,  distractions  from  observers  following  the  dop 
and  handlers,  and  upwind  air  currents. 

Here,  Zeus,  Prince,  and  Cynbad  were  selected 
for  the  demonstration.  Here  and  Zeus  were  scheduled  to  per¬ 
form  seven  tasks  while  Cynbad  and  Prince  were  each  sched¬ 
uled  for  six  tasks.  Four  individual  trails  were  arranged,  three 
of  which  were  located  in  areas  unfamiliar  to  the  dop.  A 
fourth  trail  was  located  in  the  vicinity  of  2  recently  used 
training  area.  The  exerciae  was  presented  with  as  much 
realism  a*  possible  with  a  scenario  that  reads  as  follows: 

General.  On  1  September,  isolated  enemy  units 
were  consolidating  for  a  two-prong  offensive  sweep  across 
Yucca  Fiats  in  an  attempt  to  capture  a  section  of  Commerce 
Road,  now  occupied  by  friendly  forces.  It  is  expected  that 
the  enemy's  ISth  Red  Rifles  will  flank  the  attack  along  the 
high  ground  at  Rattlesnake  Hill  to  the  west  and  Chigger  Past 
to  the  east. 

In  an  effort  to  offset  the  attack,  Bravo  Com¬ 
pany  will  lead  friendly  forces  north  on  Qutil  Road,  turning 
east  a:  Hackberry  Junction  to  Red  Tick  Forest  and  retain 
control  of  Oak  Ridge  Road.  Alpha  Company  wili  proceed  on 
Quail  Road  north  of  Hackberry  Junction,  turning  west  on 
Scorpion  Drive  to  Ridge  Road  where  enemy  contact  is  ex¬ 
pected.  Charlie  Company  will  advance  to  Rattlesnake  Hill  to 
secure  Diamondback  Trail  and  Helotes  Village.  The  First 
platoon  will  link  with  the  First  Marine  Parachute  Brigade 
south  of  Culebra  Road  in  an  effort  to  dissolve  the  enemy’s 
frontal  attack. 

Situation.  Intelligence  reports  have  identified 
the  enemy's  use  of  buried  antipersonnel  mines  and  booby 
traps.  Stores  of  guns  and  supplies  are  buried  along  routes  of 
attack.  A  captured  enemy  soldier  reports  extensive  under¬ 
ground  tunnels  and  fortifications.  Commanders  at  a  staff 
meeting  have  unanimously  concurred  in  the  use  of  the 
infantry  multipurpose  dogs. 

Four  trails  approximately  600  meters  long  were  prepared, 
using  various  scented  objects  to  represent  concealed  ordnance 
targets.  Figure  4  illustrates  the  sequential  order  of  target 
emplacements  and  wind  direction.  Each  trail  in  Figure  4  is 
identified  by  the  dog  exposed  to  this  exercise. 

The  manner  of  performance  during  the  demon¬ 
stration  was  noted  and  recorded  in  Table  9  of  Section  IV. 

3.  Explanation  of  Sponaor'a  Evaluation  in  October 

19(71 

Representatives  from  U.S.  Army  Land  Warfare 
Laboratory  and  U.S.  Army  Military  Dog  Committee  reviewed 
the  performance  of  multipurpose  dogs  Here,  Zeus,  and  Cynbad 
in  track,  mine,  and  trip  wire  detection,  tunnel  detection,  am¬ 
bush  detection,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Here,  attack  exer¬ 
cises.  Prince  was  observed  in  the  performance  of  a  dual  exercise 
of  ambush  detection  while  tracking.  The  reviewer's  comments 
upon  an  exit  interview  are  reconstructed  froi.i  notes  end  mem¬ 
ory  and  are  reported  in  Section  IVofthis  report. 
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FIGURE  4.  EXERCISE  TRAIL  DIAGRAMS  FOR 
FOUR  TEST  DOGS 


4.  Explanation  of  Sponsor's  Evaluation  in  Decam- 

bar  1*71 

A  six-  and  a  seven-task  demonstration  for  evalu¬ 
ation  purposes  were  performed  for  representatives  from  the 
U.S.  Army  Land  Warfare  Laboratory  and  U.S.  Army  Military 
Dog  Committee.  The  trails  were  prepared  as  indicated  in 
Figures  S  and  6.  Moreover,  an  experiment  was  performed  to 
determine  the  practicality  of  training  dogs  to  scout  while  on 
a  tracking  mission.  The  results  of  this  tracking  exercise  are 
illustrated  in  Figure  7,  Section  IV. 

Two  trails  over  1000  meters  long  were  pre¬ 
pared  which  could  integrate  seven  tasks  into  one  exercise. 
All  exercises  terminated  with  a  track  demonstration  from 
the  site  of  an  ambush.  Zeus  and  Cynbad  performed  the 
intruder  immobilization  task  after  discovering  the  track 
layer  decoy. 

Zeus,  Here,  Cynbed,  and  Prince  were  tested 
over  two  different  trails  in  a  24-hr  period.  The  virgin  trails 
were  approximately  1 000  meters  long.  The  handlers  were 
unaware  of  target  postions  when  the  first  two  dogs  were 
tested.  Moreover,  the  handlers  were  guided  from  point  to 
point  by  referenced  landmarks.  In  two  exercires,  dogs 
worked  the  first  trail  in  reverie  order.  Figures  5  and  6  repre¬ 
sent  types  and  placement  of  targets. 

Observations  were  noted  ir,  the  2-day  exercise 
and  are  recorded  in  Table  lOirt  Section  IV  ofthisreporl. 
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FIGURE  5.  EXERCISE  TRAIL  DIAGRAM  FOR 
ZEUS  AND  PRINCE 


FIGURE  6.  EXERCISE  TRAIL  DIAGRAM  FOR 
HERC  AND  CYNBAD 


L.  Changeover  to  Military  Dog  Hand!** 

Handler  changeover  from  contractor  to  military  per¬ 
sonnel  was  .ccomptished  in  3  weeks.  Four  recently  trained 
(J.S.  Army  enlitted  personnel  began  rapport  training  with  the 
dogs  immediately  upon  arrival  at  SwRI.  This  training  con¬ 
sisted  of  caring  for  and  managing  the  dogs  for  the  first 
2  days.  The  next  3  days  were  utilized  for  obedience  training 
and  close  order  drill,  which  were  practiced  for  brief  periods 
each  day  before  exposing  the  dogs  to  tactical  field  exerciser 
Initially,  emphasis  was  placed  on  scouting  activities,  followed 
by  patroi  exercises.  Semtformal  lectures  and  demonstrations 
on  tracking  and  attack  procedures  were  provided  to  the  new 
handlers  in  order  to  introduce  them  to  these  training 
methods.  Observations  of  the  dog’s  performance  are  recorded 
in  Table  13,  Section  IV. 

M.  Final  Ovmoratratkwi  of  Doga  whh  Military 

Handler* 

During  the  third  week  of  military-handler  training,  a 
final  evaluation  of  the  dogs'  performances  with  the  new 
handlers  wu  accomplished  by  the  Sponsor.  Most  of  the 
exercises  were  conducted  according  to  schedule . 

A  total  of  4  days  was  allowed  for  evaluation  of  the 
multipurpose  dogs  with  their  military  handlers.  The  first  2  of 


these  days  were  devoted  to  separate  task  exercises,  such  as 
mine,  trip  wins,  tunnel,  punk  pit  and  cache  detection, 
imbuah  detection,  attack,  and  track.  The  last  2  days  were 
used  to  demonstrate  the  dogs’  capabilities  in  integrated 
seven-task  situation  exerdaas.  Thee*  exercises  terminated  in  a 
short  track  and  attack  of  a  decoy.  Observations  were  noted 
and  recorded  in  Tables  10  and  12,  Section  IV. 

Demonstration  trails  ware  prepared  containing  simu¬ 
lated  buried  mines,  trip  wires  placed  perpendicular  and  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  trail,  tunnels,  caches,  and  punji  pits. 

The  plan  for  ambush  demonstration  considered  the 
placement  of  decoys  apptoximately  300  meters  apart.  The 
attack  demonstration  wu  conducted  with  the  dogs  while  on 
and  off  leash.  Track  demonstrations  were  performed  in  two 

TABLE  3.  INFANTRY  MULTIPURPOSE  DOG 
EVALUATION 


Time 

Task 

Dog 

Firtt  Day 

0800 

1000 

1200 

1300 

1400 

1SO0  to  1700 

Intermediate  track 
Patrol 

Lunch 

Attack 

Ambush  detection 
Critique  and  kenneling 
of  dogs 

Baron,  Prince,  Zeus 
Here,  Cynbad 

Here,  Cynbid 

Baron,  Prince,  Zeus 

Second  Day 

0800 

1000 

1200 

1300 

1400 

1600  to  1700 

Intermediate  track 
Patrol 

Lunch 

Attack 

Ambush  detection 
Critique  and  kenneling 
of  doge 

Here.  Cynbad 

Baron,  Zeus,  Prince 

Zeus,  Baron 

Here,  Cynbad 

Third  Day 

0800 

1100 

1200 

1300 

3600  to  1700 

Advanced  tracking 
Sponsor’s  time 

Lunch 

7-task  trail 

Critique  and  kenneling 
of  dop 

Baron,  Prince,  Zeus 

Here,  Cynbad 

Fourth  Day 

0800 

1100 

1200 

1300 

1600  to  1700 

Advanced  tracking 
Sponsor’s  time 

Lunch 

7-task  trail 

Critique  and  kenneling 
of  dop 

Here,  Cynbid 

Baron,  Prince,  Zeus 

Note:  Thoee  dogs  that  are  not  on  a  scheduled  task  may  be 
re-evil  listed  to  determine  the  scope  of  their  effectiveness. 
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staeei.  Tha  first  wu  an  intarmadHta  track  and  tha  second 
wu  an  advanced  track.  Foi  thii  demonstration,  intsnaadlata 
and  advanced  track!  arc  danaad  aa  follow*: 

•  Intermadiat*  track -The  track  it  mot*  than  1  hr 
old  and  at  laait  500  matar.  in  length  with  one 
or  mot*  right-angle  turns. 

•  Advanced  track -The  track  is  approximately  3 
to  4  hr  old,  1000  meter:  king,  and  can  hiring  of 
two  or  mote  ton's.  Moreover,  a  last  it  con¬ 
ducted  to  observe  the  tracking  dog's  response 
to  the  presence  of  trip  wires  and  mines. 

The  multipurpose  infantry  dog  evaluation  schedule  of 
activities  is  shown  fai  Table  3. 

Observations  of  the  dog's  performance  with  the 
military  exchange  handlers  ire  illustrated  m  Figures  8  to  15 
and  recorded  in  Tables  1 3  and  IS  in  Section  (V. 


IV.  RESULTS 

A.  Result*  of  Contractor's  In-House  Evaluation  in 
August  1971 


After  the  first  detection  of  a  buried  road  “mine,"  his  per¬ 
formance  steadily  improved  to  the  extent  that  he  was 
working  at  an  estimated  30  to  40  pace*  in  front  of  the 
htndMt  and  pinpointing  ovary  targat  emplacement.  When  the 
trainer  informed  the  observers  of  an  alert,  the  decoy, 
stationed  about  75  to  100  meters  southeast  of  the  dog,  wu 
requested  by  radio  contact  to  expoae  himself  for  a  few 
ttconda.  At  this  exposure,  Zeus  indicated  a  strong  tendency 
to  give  chase  but  wu  properly  brought  under  control  and 
subsequently  finished  the  trail  exercite  by  sitting  at  a  trip 
wire  approximately  50  metera  beyond  the  alert  aite.  Zeus  wu 
then  placed  on  leash  and  commanded  to  follow  a  70-meter 
track  in  pursuit  of  the  decoy  concealed  in  a  ravine.  This 
exercise  wu  terminated  by  an  on-  and  off-leash  attack. 

Here  performed  superbly  well  in  this  exercise,  de¬ 
tecting  all  targets  is  well  u  instantly  attaining  and  main¬ 
taining  adequate  distance  from  the  handler.  Here’s  on-leash 
attack  wu  more  aggressive  than  that  of  Zeus,  as  he  vigorously 
reacted  to  the  defensive  efforts  of  the  decoy. 

Tables  4  through  7  illustrate  the  results  of  the  various 
test  exercises. 

From  results  and  impressions,  the  general  manner  of 
performance  of  the  dogs  is  reported  in  Table  8. 

B.  Beau  its  of  Sponsor's  Evaluation  in  September 

1971 

Prior  to  the  demonstration,  most  of  the  training  was 
conducted  in  forests  on  wildlife  and  manmade  trails.  Trail 
distance  seldom  varied  from  75  to  150  meters,  and  targets, 
were  abundant  during  this  rather  confined  training.  These 
deficiencies  were  corrected  for  the  evaluation  exercises,  how¬ 
ever,  by  relocating  training  areas  more  frequently,  increasing 
the  length  of  the  trails,  and  deploying  fewer  targets. 

Before  the  demonstration  exercises,  it  wu  predicted 
that  based  on  put  achievement,  the  four  dogs  would  perform 
with  an  accuracy  of  60  to  90  percent.  Here’s  performance 
wu  conadered  to  be  excellent,  but  he  had  the  advantages  of 
a  southerly  wind  and  the  familiarity  with  the  area  in  which 
the  demonstration  was  conducted.  In  addition,  there  wu 
little  or  no  distracting  influence  from  detonating  simulators, 
M-80  shells,  and  blank  small  urns  fire.  The  other  three  dop 


In  the  first  portion  of  Exercise  1,  Here  and  Zeus  were 
evaluated  in  the  following  areas:  distance  response;  detection 
of  mates,  caches,  and  trip  wires;  and  performance  of  decoy 
attack.  Zeus,  very  slow  to  move  out,  failed  to  establish 
proper  distance  from  the  handler  for  the  first  75  meteis. 


TABLE  4.  PERFORMANCE  RESULTS  OF  PRINCE. 
LIQUiSH,  CYNBAD,  MAJOR.  AND  DUCHESS 


Dog 

Distance 

Response 

Mines 

Detected, 

percent 

TripWirei 

Detected, 

percent 

Gun 

Cache 

Prince 

Adequate 

48 

50 

Alert 

Liquatfi 

Adequate 

66 

0 

Sit 

Cynbad 

Adequate 

33 

0 

Sit 

Major 

Poor 

18 

75 

Sit 

Du  chets 

Adequate 

33 

50 

Alert 

TABLE  5.  PERFORMANCE  RESULTS  OF  THE  CANDIDATE  DOGS  WHEN  WORKED  BY 
HANDLERS  OTHER  THAN  TRAINERS 


Handler 

Dog 

Mines 

Detected, 

percent 

TripWtres 

Detected, 

percent 

Control 

Remarks 

A 

Liquiah 

90 

0 

On  leash 

’  OfT  leuh  dog  ran  sway 

A 

Duchess 

0 

0 

On  leash 

Not  interested 

B 

Cynbad 

72 

- 

Off  leash 

Excellent  distance  control 

B 

Here 

77 

100 

Off  leash 

Superb  performance 

C 

Zeus 

80 

100 

Off  leash 

Superb  performance 

C 

Prince 

50 

100 

OfT  leash 

75*  of  time 

Initial  excitement  but  performed  well 

C 

Major 

33 

0 

On  leash 

Required  encouragement  and  cues, 

gun  rty 
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TABLE  6.  PERFORMANCE  RESULTS  OF  BASIC  , 
TRA  CING  EXERCISES 


Handier 

Dog 

Remits 

A 

Zeus 

Ov^.it  decoy's  tum,  did  not  track 

A 

Cynbed 

Four  <  dejoy 

B 

Du  cheer 

Fouaa  decoy 

C 

Here 

Did  not  track,  interested  in  airborne 
scent 

c 

Liquiah 

Performance  wu  exoeilenf  as  the  ' 
dag  remained  on  the  track,  but  lost 
the  decoy’s  second  mm 

TABLE?.  RESULTS  OF  OLFACTORY  DISCRIMINA¬ 
TION  TEST  USING  DYNAMITE  SAMPLES  AND 
CONTROL  NEGATIVE  ODORS  IN  THE 
PRESUMED  ABSENCE  OF 
HUMAN  SCENT 


Dog 

Target 

Responae 

Remarks 

Zeus 

Ammo  can 

Sit 

Unopened  can 

Sit 

Was  not  corrected 

Empty  can 
Ammo  can 

SmeBed 

Sit 

Moved  on 

Empty  can 
Ammo  can 

Smelled 

Sit 

Moved  on 

Prince 

Ammo  can 

Sit 

Unopened  can 

SmeBed 

Noeed  over,  moved  on 

Empty  can 
Ammo  can 

SmeBed 

Sit 

Moved  on 

Empty  can 
Ammo  can 

Smelled 

Sit 

Moved  on 

Liquid! 

Ammo  can 

Sit 

Unopened  can 

None 

Walkod  by  control 

Empty  can 
Ammo  can 

None 

Sit 

Walked  by  control 

—  ■ 

Empty  can 
Ammo  can 

None 

Sit 

Walked  by  control 

worked  it  «  diaadvautage.  Thfty  were  usually  upwind  of  the 
targats;  terrain  wu  uafamlUr;  overhead  foliage  w«  lacking; 
amUaat  temperature  had  increased  rigniflcantly;  and  the 
targe ti  were  dHpereed  at  greater  intervals.  Furthermore,  there 
were  probably  other  before  related  to  the  poor  performance 
of  the  three  doge  that  could  not  be  de  term  Bod.  In  general, 
diet  anna  control  waa  good,  and  with  the  exception  of  one 
occaatoa,  the  doge  did  not  digrew  from  the  trail. 

The  reeuht  of  the  uneatiefactory  performance  by  the 
three  doge  ere  reported  in  Table  9. 

C.  Reeutta  of  Sponger's  Evaluation  In  October 
1971 

The  reeulte  of  this  evaluation  art  indicated  in  the 
following  comment!: 

•  The  workability,  performance,  and  operational 
dietance  of  the  doge  with  reepect  to  terrain 
were  impressive. 

•  The  eektetion  of  the  lix  doge  for  extended 
training  waa  good. 

e  Dogi  thou  id  be  more  vigorous  in  attack  and 
ihould  he  allowed  to  progreu  to  deiired  level  of 
iggreuion  while  on  leather  collar. 

•  The  choke  chain  ihould  be  applied  to  moderate 
aameiveneei,  and  the  out  command  ihould  be 
enforced  by  a  riutrp  enip  acioee  the  noee  or  by 
e  pinch  in  the  epiglotic  region. 

e  Doge  ihould  not  be  led  around  trip  wirei.  The 
handler  ihould  elwaye  remain  behind  the  dog. 

e  Doge  ihould  be  trained  to  select  routei  around 
U-shaped  trip  wire  emplacement!. 

a  Dogi  ihould  not  be  permitted  to  explore  or  in- 
veitiftte  tunnel  openlngi.  An  immediate  sit 
reeponar  should  be  demanded. 


TABLE  8.  GENERAL  PERFORMANCE  RATINGS 


Objectives 

Dog 

Mine 

m 

Cache 

Tunnel 

Ambtuh 

Track 

Attack 

Obedience 

Motivation 

Here 

1 

i 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Zeus 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Prince 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Cynbed 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

2 

1 

*1  •  Good  performance. 

2  ■  Marginal  performance. 

3  ■  Unaatiafactory  performance. 
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TABLE  9.  PERFORMANCE  RESULTS  OF  HER C. 
ZEUS,  PRINCE,  AND  CYNBAD 


Target  |  IsfOM 

/fane 

1 

Sit 

2 

Sit 

3 

Sit 

4 

Recall  ah 

S 

Sit 

< 

Aiart  73  m  from  decoy 

7 

View  obstructed;  it  Is  presumed  dut  Hare  aat, 
but  was  receded  before  confirmation. 

S 

Sit 

9 

Here  tracked  100  m  ted  thee  appeared  to  be  search¬ 
ing  on  airborne  scent  Finely  directed  to  decoy's 
podtlon.  The  dog’s  poor  performance  seemed  to  be 
influenced  by  the  handler. 

10 

Attack  on  leash.  Would  not  stand  off  on  command. 

Ztut* 

1 

Mimed,  corrected  on  recall 

2 

Missed,  conocted  on  recall 

3 

Mimed,  corrected  on  recall 

4 

Mimed,  recall  dt 

S 

Mimed 

6 

Mimed,  probably  due  to  human  error 

7 

Dog's  skit  was  undetected  by  handler,  problem 
repeated  with  success 

8 

Mimed,  recall  lit 

9 

Tracked  73  m,  became  entangled  in  brush 
while  casting.  Directed  to  decoy’s  podtlo'i. 

10 

Stand  off  was  terminated  on  command. 

Prince 

1 

Mtssed,  recall  sit 

2 

Mimed,  recall  sit 

3 

Alert,  commanded  to  sit 

4 

Alert,  commended  to  dt 

3 

Excellent  alert,  13  paces  from  decoy 

6 

Sit 

7 

Missed,  recall  sit 

8 

Recall  sit 

9 

Excellent  execution  of  track  within  23  paces 
of  decoy.  Would  not  go  in  on  poeition. 

C>ntef 

i 

Mimed,  recaii  sit 

2 

Misssd.  recall  tit 

3 

Missed,  recall  lit 

4 

Missed,  recall  ait 

S 

Mimed,  problem  repeated,  animal  alerted  on  noise 
from  decoy. 

6 

Mimed 

7 

Mimed 

8 

Miaeed,  racag  sit 

9 

Excellent  track;  whan  animal  became  enlarged  in 
bnuh,  the  leaMi  was  removed.  Decoy’s  position  was 
immadUmiy  discovered. 

The  dog  appeared  to  be  woskir*  on  the  trail,  but,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  ha  did  uot  react  to  targets. 

•  Old  emulated  min*  holes  thou  id  be  coveted  to 
prevent  dogs  from  responding  to  recovered  em- 
piecar.tents.  It  it  advisable  to  ute  new  training 
Unet  or  allow  old  onet  to  ape  for  72  hr. 

•  The  difference  between  die  dog's  response  to 
an  empty  tunnel  opening  and  to  one  containing 
a  man  wat  obviout.  That,  hit  ability  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  and  to  communicate  to  the  handler  the 
abeenee  or  preeenoe  of  man  it  a  bonus  benefit 
in  tunnel  detection. 

e  Here  and  Cynbtd  required  enforcement  of 
handler's  commands. 

e  Here  and  Cynbad  should  be  trained  with  con- 
iti.  it  seriousness. 

e  Cynbad  should  be  encouraged  to  sit  rather  than 
lie  down  when  indicating  the  presence  of  a 
target. 

e  Zeus  missed  two  trip  wires. 

e  Zeus  should  be  consistently  motivated. 

e  Prince  could  probably  be  trained  to  attack  by 
controlled  agitation  from  a  stranger. 

As  a  result  of  these  comments,  certain  corrective 
measures  were  taken  which  added  sophistication  to  the 
training  procedures  and  improved  the  performance  of  all 
dogs. 

D.  Results  of  Sponsor’s  Evaluation  in  December 

1971 

Although  in  this  evaluation  Zeus  had  overall  excel¬ 
lent  response,  he  had  tome  difficulty  in  reacting  to  a 
tunnel  target.  Shifting  air  currents  delayed  his  reaction  to 
this  particular  target.  The  overriding  airborne  scent  from 
the  ambush  target  located  100  meters  from  the  alert  loca¬ 
tion  undoubtedly  distracted  Zeus,  causing  him  to  fail  to 
detect  the  last  mine  target  until  he  was  recalled  for  a 
second  attempt.  Control  was  excellent  as  the  dog  ex¬ 
ecuted  ail  commands  and  maintained  adequate  distance 
ahead  of  the  handler. 

On  the  same  trail  24  hr  later,  Prince  performed  excep¬ 
tionally  well  but  missed  the  tunnel  target  where  Zeus  experi¬ 
enced  a  delayed  alert  response.  The  tunnel  position  was  on 
the  upward  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  and  wind  currents  were  not 
in  favor  of  the  dog's  making  the  detection.  Since  the  last 
target  was  not  encountered,  it  could  not  be  considered  an 
error,  but  rather  an  unavoidable  omission  from  the  test  fer 
this  dog. 

Here's  performance  was  superior  in  this  exercise  as  he 
maintained  exceptional  poise  while  working  the  second  trail. 
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TABLE  10.  PERFORMANCE  RESULTS  OF  ZEUS.  PRINCE.  HERC,  AND  CYNBAD 


imuifal  Placement  of  Taipta 


Dog 

t  Trip 
Wire 

Tunnel  | 

|i| 

Cache 

Mine 

m£rm 

£ 

Mina 

Ambudi 

Track 

Attack 

Zeus 

Sit 

Sit 

Sit 

Sit 

Sit 

Sit 

Sit 

t 

Mined 

Alert 

Hinder  error 

Stand  off, 
natch,  reatuck 

Prince 

Sit 

i 

Miaud 

Sit 

Sit 

SU 

Sit 

Sit 

Sit 

Alert 

j 

Found  decoy 

Not  performed 

Put*  ] 

PUI 

Mine 

Cache 

Puith 

nt 

Trip 

Wire 

Tunnel 

Mine 

Ambush 

Track 

Attack 

Here 

Sit 

Sit 

Sit 

Sit 

Sit 

Sit 

Sit 

Alert 

Found  decoy 

Not  performed 

Cynbad 

Sit 

Sit 

Sit 

Sit 

i 

_ 

Sit 

Sit 

Miand  | 

1 

1 

Alert 

Found  decoy 

Stand  off, 
search,  reattack 

He  located  and  ut  at  all  targe  u,  detected  an  ambush,  and 
successfully  terminated  a  trackini  exercise  after  a  tecond  cue 
on  the  track  layer's  (cent. 

Cynbad  performed  well  overall,  but  he  mimed  the  tact 
mine  target  on  the  trail  and  was  not  as  poaitive  in  the  ambush 
alert  as  he  could  have  been.  The  tracking  exercise  war  per¬ 
formed  satisfactorily,  after  which  intruder  immobilization 
was  demonstrated.  Also,  stuck,  recall,  reattack,  and  stand 
off  were  impressive,  making  all  aspects  of  this  exercise  satis¬ 
factorily  executed. 

In  all  cates,  exercises  were  conducted  in  silence,  with 
dogs  being  managed  and  directed  by  the  “silent"  whistle  and 
hand  and  arm  signals.  A  composite  score  of  all  dop  was  0.86. 
Zeus  and  Cynbad  cadi  missed  one  mine  emplacement,  and 
Prince  failed  to  detect  the  tunnel  target.  General  performance 
results  are  recorded  in  Table  10. 

The  December  evaluation  also  included  an  interrupted 
tracking  experiment  in  which  two  trip  wires  were  strung 
SO  meters  apart  s cross  the  track.  Results  indicated  that  It  was 
passible  after  an  alert  to  resoent  the  dog  to  track  at  the  target 
site.  Specifically,  Prince  wu  cued  to  track  at  the  scent  pad 
which  began  the  250-meter  track;  he  responded  to  the  first 
trip  wire  by  sitting  and  then  scanned  and  bypassed  the 
second  trip  wire.  Missing  the  decoy's  turn,  he  was  then 


FIGURE  7.  RESULTS  OF  INTERRUPTED 
TRACK  EXPERIMENT 


returned  to  reidentify  the  track  layer's  scent  at  the  second 
trip  wire.  At  the  second  scenting.  Prince  successfully  tracked 
into  the  decoy’s  position.  Resulu  of  this  experiment  are 
illustrated  in  Figure  7. 

E.  Welfare,  Tcxae,  Teat  Exercise  in  February  1972 

All  dop  responded  exceptionally  well  to  the  new 
environment,  a  training  site  40  miles  from  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  The  motivation  exhibited  by  handlers  as  well  as  dop 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  overall  successful  perform¬ 
ance.  Results  of  this  exercise  are  recorded  in  Table  11. 

F.  Results  of  Military  Dog  Handler  Changeover  in 
February  1972 

The  Army-enlisted  handlers  established  rapport  with 
the  respective  dop  in  the  tint  one  or  two  days,  phasing  in 
on-ieash  obedience  and  close-order  drill  training.  At  first,  the 
dop  were  reluctant  to  respond  to  the  down  hand  and  arm 
signals  and  pnerally  disregarded  the  stay  command.  Forma¬ 
tion  drill,  however,  waa  impressive,  and,  after  three  days’ 
practice,  the  dop  became  more  responsive  to  obedience 
commands  from  the  new  handlers.  Generally,  there  was  a 
tendency,  during  the  changeover  period,  for  the  new  handlers 
to  limit  the  dop  to  conventional  Army  scouting  and  patrol¬ 
ling  practices  rather  than  utilize  them  in  multiple-task 
exercises. 

Although  no  major  problems  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  changeover,  Cynbad  was  prone  to  paw  or  scratch  at 
buried  targets,  and  additional  types  of  unwanted  behavior 
appeared.  For  example,  one  of  the  dop  became  reluctant  to 
sit  at  ground  targets.  A  possible  contributing  factor  was  that 
the  new  handlers  did  not  consistently  apply  food  reinforce¬ 
ment  as  wu  thought  necessary. 

Mott  of  the  exercises  con  hi  ted  of  relatively  short  trails 
incorporating  ambush  detection  with  pound  targets;  in  view  of 
these  and  all  other  parameters  for  evaluation,  the  dop  per¬ 
formed  rattafactorily  during  the  handler  changeover  process. 
Computed  percentage  results  of  perform  nvee  with  the  new 
handlers  are  noted  and  recorded  in  Table  1 2 . 
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TABLE  11.  PERFORMANCE  OF  HERO,  ZEUS.  CYNBAD,  PRINCE,  AND  BARON  AT  WELFARE,  TEXAS 


l 

» 


| 

i 

i 

* 

t 


V 

i 


i 

$ 

« 

i 

t 

i 

a 

i 

! 

f 

>. 

? 

1 

r 

j. 

h 

f 

< 

t. 


* 

\ 

l 

i 

i 


i 

i 

>, 


Target 

Rmpom. 

Remarks 

Target 

RttponM 

Remarks 

Ktrc 

Cynbad  (Con  I'd) 

Mine 

SR 

Tripwire 

Sit 

Trip  wire 

Sit 

Tripwire 

at 

Mina 

Sit 

Mine 

SR 

Tripwire 

Sit 

Tripwire 

MRted 

Touched  wire 

Mine 

Missed 

Track 

Tracked  to  decoy 

Mine 

Sit 

Mine 

St 

Princ*  I 

Trip  twite 

at 

Mine 

Mimed 

Recalled  tosh 

Mine 

Sit 

Mine 

at 

Mine 

Sit 

Trip  wire 

Sit 

Trip  wire 

Sit 

Mine 

Sit 

Mine 

Sit 

Mine 

Misted 

Recalled  to  sit 

Track 

Tracked  to  decoy 

Trip  wire 

Missed 

Touched  wire 

Ztut 

Mine 

Sit 

Tripwire 

Sit 

Mine 

at 

Mine 

Sit 

Mine 

Sit 

Trip  wire 

Sit 

Tripwire 

Sit 

Mine 

Sit 

Tripwire 

Sit 

Mine 

Sit 

Track 

Tracked  to  decoy 

Tripwire 

Sit 

Mine 

at 

Mine 

Sit 

Tripwire 

Sit 

Tripwire 

Sit 

Mine 

at 

Tripwire 

Sit 

Mine 

MJsaed 

Mine 

Sit 

Track 

Tricked  to  decoy 

Mine 

at 

Baron 

Ufa?. 

Sit 

Track 

Tracked  to  decoy 

Mine 

Missed 

Recalled  to  sit 

_ 

_ _ 

!  Mine 

Missed 

Recalled  to  sit 

Cynbad 

Trip  wire 

Sit 

-  ... 

Mine 

Sit 

Mine 

Sit 

Tripwire 

Sit 

Mine 

Sit 

Trip  wire 

Misted 

Touched  wire 

Mine 

Sit 

Mine 

Sit 

Mine 

Sit 

Trip  wire 

Sit 

Trip  wire 

Missed 

Recalled  to  sit 

Mine 

Sit 

Mine 

SR 

Trip  wire 

Sit 

Mine 

SR 

Mine 

at 

Track 

Tracked  to  decoy 

TABLE  12.  PERFORMANCE  OF  DOCS  DURING 
HANDLER  EXCHANGE 


Doc 

Typt  of  Dttftrtlo*  1 

Tap 

Win 

Mint 

Cacha 

Tuasai 

PanS 

Pit 

Hare 

90 

40 

10 

100 

1G0 

Zaus 

M 

100 

100 

100 

•0 

Prince 

90 

S3 

70 

- 

0 

Cyabed 

70 

70 

•7 

100 

0 

Baron 

20 

33 

30 

- 

- 

G.  R  mu  Its  of  Sponsor's  Evaluation  of  Dogs’  Par 
formancM  with  Now  Handlar*  in  March  1972 

1.  Intnrmediata  Trashing 


Exercises  in  this  phase  consisted  of  six  tnckt 
over  500  meters  long  and  front  1  to  2  hr  old.  Performance  is 
depicted  by  the  accompanying  diagrams  (Figures  S  through 
12)  and  brief  explanations. 
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Jaroi  completed  the  trecking  extrciae  in  ap¬ 
proximately  12  min.  At  the  tacond  turn,  howavat,  tha  dog 
o  vat  cut  by  about  IS  meter*. 


FIGURE  8.  PERFORMANCE  OF  BARON  ON 
AN  INTERMEDIATE  TRACK 

Ztut  'acked  potitivaneu  in  maintaining  the 
initial  portion  of  the  tiack  but  apparently  vu  remotivated 
midway  and  tua tabled  a  good  trade  until  encountering  the 
decoy.  Track  time  waa  25  min. 


/ 


“C _ 

0*  - 

FIGURE  9.  PERFORMANCE  OF  ZEUS  ON 
AN  INTERMEDIATE  TRACK 

Mm*  tutted  on  a  2-hr-oid  track,  but  wax 
re  called  off  the  track  for  macenting  by  a  diabetic  ring  handler. 
The  dog  waa  returned  to  the  atart  point  a  third  time  but  waa 
miadirectad  off  tha  track  by  the  handler.  Shortly  thereafter, 
Prince  vu  detracted  by  a  rabbit  and  the  exardae  waa 
terminated. 

Here  executed  a  mtiafactory  track  but  had  to 
be  reacented  at  a  dropdoth  toft  by  the  track  layer  at  the  tint 
third  of  the  exerctoe.  In  the  latter  portion  of  the  track,  a 
wind  ahift  waa  noted,  making  the  discovery  of  the  decoy  by 
airborne  acent  a  tikaiy  poodbikty.  Track  time  waa  10  min. 

Cynb*4  tracked  aery  uadi  for  tha  flirt 
200  metera,  but,  unknown  to  the  handter,  wet  dtotrected  by 
deer.  After  15  min  on  a  telae  track,  Cyabed  waa  returned  for 


“C _ 

ON  - 

FIGURE  10.  PERFORMANCE  OF  PRINCE  ON 
AN  INTERMEDIATE  TRACK 


FIGURE  1 1 .  PERFORMANCE  OF  HERC  CN 
AN  INTERMEDIATE  TRACK 

reacenting  on  a  dropdoth  located  midway  on  the  track 
layer’a  courts.  The  track  wet  terminated  at  the  decoy’t  peti¬ 
tion  30  min  from  the  original  atart  point. 


FIGURE  12.  PERFORMANCE  OF  CYNBAD  ON 
AN  INTERMEDIATE  TRACK 
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Ail  dogs  wen  conjldond  satisfactory  tracker* 
undar  the  condi tioni  of  etch  particular  tart.  When  moti¬ 
vated,  Prince  wti  an  exotUent  tracker,  but,  bectum  of 
handler  error  bi  overruling  the  dog,  motivation  mat  lott. 
Bectum  he  wae  miedirected,  Prince  lost  intereet  far  track¬ 
ing  and  followed  hit  natural  tnitineU,  becoming  in te retted 
in  the  wildlife  that  wet  preient.  Although  Cynbad  it  a 
proven  tracker,  he  wae  distracted  br  deer  on  the  2-hr-old 
intermediate  track. 

2.  Advene  ad  Trashing 

Here,  Zeui,  mid  Baron  were  selected  to 
demonstrate  the  performance  of  die  multipurpose  dog  in 
advanced  tracking  exercises.  In  this  cate,  as  oppoaed  to 
intermediate  tracking,  die  three  tracks  contained  mines 
and  trip  wires  in  order  to  determine  each  dog’s  reaction 
when  encountering  such  obstacles.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  die  dogs  had  not  been  trained  on  this  type 
of  track. 


Baron,  requiring  25  min  to  complete  the  trick, 
worked  the  westerly  portion  downwind  end  wes  not  in 
potition  to  identify  the  simulated  mines.  Rounding  the 
second  turn,  he  failed  to  respond  to  the  trip  wire  emplace¬ 
ment;  however,  the  trip  wire  wat  identified  by  the  handler 
who  then  recalled  the  dog  to  identify  the  target.  Baron  was 
rescented  at  the  trip  wire  and  redirected  to  track. 


FIGURE  13.  PERFORMANCE  OF  BARON  ON 
AN  ADVANCED  TRACK 


Zeus  worked  e  2-1/2-hr-oid  track  in  30  min.  He 
alerted  on  a  trip  wire  at  400  meters,  marched  and  alerted  on 
a  simulated  mine  field  at  700  meters,  set  at  «  trip  wire  at 
1 175  meters,  missed  s  mine  field  at  1275  meters,  and  then 
tracked  to  the  concealed  decoy. 


FIGURE  14.  PERFORMANCE  OF  ZEUS  ON 
AN  ADVANCED  TRACK 


sitting,  and,  when  directed  to  move  out..  Here  tracked  to 
the  decoy’s  position. 


FIGURE  15.  PERFORMANCE  OF  HERC  ON 
AN  ADVANCED  TRACK 

Here,  Zeus,  and  Baron  tracked  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  decoys  with  Uttie  difficulty  during  the  advanced  tracking 
exercise. 


Here  performed  24  hr  later  on  the  track  pre¬ 
viously  used  by  Zeus.  The  trail  was  r« scented,  howevwr,  by  a 
different  track  layer  and  allowed  to  age  3  hr  before  the  exer¬ 
cise.  The  dog  maintained  the  count  without  overcasting  and 
sat  at  both  trip  wires  and  the  lint  dmulated  mine  field; 
however,  at  the  second  simulated  mine  area,  he  only 
alerted  without  sitting.  On  recall,  the  dog  responded  by 


3.  Intruder  ImmobKisation 

Here,  Zeus,  Cynbad,  end  Baron  demonstrated 
collectively  that  command  attack  can  be  performed  by  the 
multipurpose  dag.  Heic  was  the  most  serious  of  the  attack 
dogs  and,  thus,  for  reasons  of  safety,  was  rarely  released  from 
Wash  control.  In  this  demonstration  exercise,  however.  Here 
worked  both  on  and  off  leash.  In  Table  1 3,  a  check  mark  (•>•) 
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TABLE  13.  PERFORMANCE  OF  DOCS  DURING  ATTACK  EXERCISES 


Dm 

(Fate  Mi) 

Attack 

— 

SMdOrt 

Saacdi 

Keattacfc 

Rawer  ka 

Hate 

✓ 

U''* 

Hat  Mai 

Nat  Mated 

Oa  and  art  Nadi 

Int 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

Oanadertiaadi 

Crated 

** 

w" 

✓ 

✓ 

Oe  and  ort  Nadi 

Baton 

a*-' 

** 

Hot  tamed 

On  and  artlaadi 

reprcianti  mttafactary  pwfotmmc*  in  that  particular 
excreta*. 

4.  AmtaMh  Itama  Ban  limbi 

Tha  moults  of  tht  amburii  dataettem  exarch* 
an  jrven  in  Tabic  14. 

5.  Mina,  TH>  Win,  Cain  a.  TnwM,  and  PunR 

PM  Daamntan  B**ntam 

The  raaulu  of  the  mine,  trip  win,  each*, 
tunnel,  and  puafi  pit  detection  exerdaai  an  prawn  ted  in 
Table  IS. 


TABLE  14.  AMBUSH  DETECTION  RESULTS 


Dap 
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Via* 

fneai 

tafh 
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beooy  atTIwa 
of  Da  Medan, 
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lOtolS 

too 
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J  to  10 

300 
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CratawM 

StolO 

ISO 

Fair 

Cyaftai 

Downwind 

10  to  30 

ISO 

Good 
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Croat  wind 

StolO 

ns 

Gocd 

TABLE  15.  PERFORMANCE  OF  DOGS  IN  SCOUTING  ACTIVITIES  WITH  NEW  HANDLERS 


Taapal 

mPaern 
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mPeen 

Rmpoam 

|  Men 
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Tub  eat 

63 
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at 
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S3 
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70 
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« 
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<3 
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ss 
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76 
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90 

SH 
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13 
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SO 

SH 
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ao 
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SH 
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90 
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- 
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*0 
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- 
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ao 
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ao 
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95 
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S7 
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63 

SH 
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35 
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S3 

SH 
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SO 
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" 

SH 
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is 
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as 
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33 
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17 
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SH 
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Trip  wire 

93 

SH 
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SH 
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V.  DISCUSSION 


C.  Correction 


A.  Rainforeomont 

The  importance  of  food  reinforcement  in  training 
the  infantry  muitipuipoee  doc  cannot  be  underestimated. 
Primarily,  It  conditions  the  doc  to  ret  pond  to  a  itimului 
more  quickly  than  by  praiee  alone.  In  addition,  it  mini* 
mixei  the  necessity  for  a  dote  one  handler/one  doc  rela- 
tionihip,  facilitate!  handler  changeover.  and  encouraett 
uniformity  of  retponae.  At  a  reiult,  a  doc  trainad  by  the 
food  reward  method  may  be  diffracted  by  poorly  timed 
praise,  aa  praiae  and  pettinc  are  properly  associated  with  a 
play  period. 

Another  factor  to  consider  it  the  type  of  doc  to 
be  trained.  An  exceptionally  friendly  doc  may  react  to 
praise  and  tactile  reinforcement  for  brief  periods,  but  it 
usually  more  diatractable  than  a  doc  that  it  responsive 
but  does  not  require  a  display  of  affection  or  pettinc 
from  the  handier.  Docs  possessing  the  latter  characteriltic 
are  more  amenable  to  food  reinforcement  techniques.  To 
achieve  a  balance,  it  is  visualized  that  verba!  praise  such  as 
"good  boy,”  which  always  precedes  the  food  reward  or 
tactile  praise,  might  eventually  condition  the  dog  to  respond 
to  a  set  of  vocebulary  words  as  conditioned  reinforcers  in  lieu 
of  these  other  techniques.  Any  signal  can  be  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  “good  boy”  just  as  long  as  it  is  paired  with  reinforce¬ 
ment  and  serves  to  announce  to  the  dog  that  the  next  event 
will  be  a  pleasant  experience. 

As  a  rule,  the  food  reward  technique  does  not  apply 
after  the  dog  has  been  subjected  to  rigorous  activity  or  when 
he  is  thirsty,  sick,  or  satiated.  Therefore,  during  periods  when 
dogs  are  disinterested  in  food,  work  efficiency  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  reduced.  With  respect  to  the  infantry  multipurpose 
dogs,  food  reinforcement  was  seidom  if  at  all  used  during 
attack  and  ambush  detection  training.  In  advanced  track¬ 
ing,  the  primary  relnforcer  was  discovery  of  the  decoy. 
As  stated  earlier  in  the  section,  food  reinforcement  in 
training  the  infantry  multipurpose  dog  is  extremely 
important. 

B.  Cuaing 

Cueing  a  dog  to  respond  to  an  odor  by  sitting  can 
be  useful  in  controlled  situations,  such  as  initial  training 
or  introduction  to  a  new  search  environment;  however, 
such  a  technique  must  be  avoided  in  advanced  training. 
Continuous  cueing  by  the  handler  prevents  the  dog  from 
becoming  elf-reliant  and  encourages  the  development  of 
erratic  behavior  in  search  and  detection  operations.  Often, 
unknown  to  the  handler  or  trainer,  repetitive  training  sessions 
can  cause  procedures  to  become  so  habitual  that  possibly  the 
dog  can  detect  certain  reactions  or  behavior  in  the  handler 
that  will  initiate  a  response,  whether  false  or  legitimate.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  trainer  should  not  be  responsible  for 
concealing  targets.  It  is  always  best  that  the  trainer/handler 
be  unaware  of  locations  or  positions  of  the  training  aids 
when  working  with  a  fairly  reliable  dog  so  that  the 
formation  of  a  behavior  link  from  the  handler  to  the  dog 
is  prevented.  Thus,  the  proper  use  of  the  services  of  a 
trainer  assistant  is  necessary  to  develop  objective  training 
methods. 


Correction  methods  are  required  and  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  et  the  proper  time,  but  they  should  never  be  ex¬ 
pressions  of  trainer  impatience,  nor  should  they  be  used 
when  the  dog  has  not  learned  the  expected  behavior.  In 
special  dr  cum  stances,  when  the  trainer  or  handier  cannot 
decide  on  an  appropriate  correction  or  when  the  need  for 
correction  becomes  excessive,  the  dog  should  be  returned 
to  the  kennels,  placed  in  a  correction  box,  or  slaked  to  a 
tree.  First,  however,  the  dog  must  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  successfully  complete  the  assigned  task  regard- 
leas  of  Hi  simplicity.  AU  training  session!  should  be  ended 
with  the  dog  as  the  victor. 

The  vocabulary  word  “no”  should  always  precede 
any  physical  correction.  This  combination  will  eventually 
have  the  dog  responding  to  the  “no"  command  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  handler’s  disapproval.  In  obedience  and 
attack  training  of  the  multipurpose  dog,  the  choke  chain 
was  used,  and,  in  track  training,  a  forceful  "no”  command 
served  to  warn  the  dog,  particularly  when  performance  was 
influenced  by  extraneous  distractions.  Correction  for  un¬ 
wanted  behavior  in  mine,  trip  wire,  cache,  tunnel,  and  am¬ 
bush  detection  was  more  in  the  form  of  the  handler's  display 
of  displeasure  by  announcing  the  “no”  command,  recalling 
the  dog  for  reexposure  to  targets,  withholding  the  food  rein¬ 
forcement,  or  using  the  “sit”  and  “stay”  commands. 

The  type  of  correction  and  its  method  of  application 
differ,  depending  upon  the  dog  involved.  With  reference  tp 
the  multipurpose  dogs,  it  was  apparent  that  Here  and  Baron 
would  tolerate  correction  by  the  choke  chain  only  to  a 
limited  degree  before  becoming  aggressive  toward  the  handler. 
Zeus  and  Cynbad  were  more  responsive  to  the  choke  chain  and 
more  easily  trained  in  obedience  without  becoming  either  ag¬ 
gressive  or  submissive;  however,  these  two  dogs  were  more  op¬ 
portunistic  than  Here  or  Baron  and  would  soon  take  advantage 
of  the  handler  who  did  not  correct  them  for  misbehavior. 
Prince,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  low  tolerance  for  choke  chain 
correction  with  a  tendency  to  cany  avoidance  behavior  into 
the  work  situation.  Prince,  Zeus,  and  Cynbad  should  be  cor. 
rested  gently  when  performing  trail  workasoverconection  ad¬ 
versely  affects  their  performance. 

In  an  experimental  approach  to  remote  correction, 
a  radio  shock  collar  was  applied  to  one  bitch  in  an  effort 
to  correct  her  habit  of  running  to  the  kennels  when  off 
leash.  Three  periods  of  shock  application,  a  total  cumula¬ 
tive  time  of  less  than  2  seconds,  favorably  corrected  this 
behavior  but  seemed  to  accentuate  inherent  traits  of 
shynesa  and  nervousness  in  the  dog.  Moreover,  the  dog 
became  reluctant  to  leave  the  handler  whenever  she  was 
removed  from  the  kennel.  The  bitch’s  unpredictable, 
excitable  reaction  to  electrical  stimuli  was  so  unpleasant  to 
observe  that  this  method  of  correction  was  considered  bar¬ 
baric  and  never  applied  again.  Further,  these  results  suggested 
that  the  shock  collar  should  not  be  used  on  an  off -leash  ag¬ 
gressive  dog  while  personnel  are  in  the  area  because  the  dog’s 
reactions  might  be  dangerous.  In  genertl,  it  is  advisable  to 
avoid  harsh  correction  unleu  there  it  some  auurance  that  it  can 
be  effectively  applied;  correction  procedure!  must  be  humane 
and  properly  timed. 
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0.  Training  SpaeHte* 


a.  Doa  Hsmdllng 


1.  OMhmTrM*) 

Experience  hi*  aha wn  that  obedience  tninkif 
should  be  practiced  in  a  location  removed  from  the  detaction 
train  In*  area.  The  dogs  become  inhibited  if  they  aft  corrected 
for  l»p«e»  in  obedience  while  they  are  woritiag  detection 
problems.  For  exam  pie  Jf  a  dog  doer  not  reef  oed  to  the 
“heel”  command  on  a  trail,  appropriate  action  is  to  note  the 
deficiency  and  implement  correction  prootdurea  u  required 
in  obedience  training.  Whan  the  dog  is  performing  well,  a 
command  can  go  undetected  because  concentration  might  be 
on  the  discovery  of  an  ordnance  object  or  other  target  rather 
than  on  the  response  to  verbal  direction.  Enforcement  of  a 
missed  or  ignored  command  can  be  libeialiiad  during  trail 
training. 

It  vu  noted  that  some  dogs  responded  to  tar¬ 
gets  by  first  sitting  and  then  eating  to  the  down  position  to 
wait  for  the  trainer  who  might  be  30  to  SO  meters  behind.  In 
advanced  training,  the  trainer /hen  diet  can  do  one  of  three 
things:  blow  the  “silent”  whistle  fot  recall,  give  the  “tit, 
stay"  command,  or  elevate  the  dog  to  the  tit  position  by 
lifting  up  on  the  dog's  harness  and  at  the  tame  time  give  the 
commands  “tit,  stay.”  The  latter  command  it  emphasized 
with  the  stay  hand  and  arm  signal.  After  the  dog  tits,  the 
trainer/handkr  should  recall  and  give  the  appropriate  teln- 
forcement  tn  the  dog,  at,  in  early  training,  provide  a  food  re¬ 
ward  immediately  after  the  dog  is  sitting.  In  this  way,  he  is 
reinforced  for  detecting  the  target  and  for  sitting. 

in  early  training,  it  was  noted  that  after  the 
initial  excitement  of  finding  an  ambush  decoy  (an  accom¬ 
plishment  compounded  with  blank  rifle  and  pistol  fire),  a 
"break”  period  was  thought  necessary.  This  provided  time  to 
calm  the  dog  before  continuing  the  trail  exerciae.  To  force 
the  dog  to  work  while  still  excited  by  discovery  of  the  decoy 
and  related  events  would  cause  the  handler  to  resort  to  undue 
correction  which  might  tend  to  erode  the  dog's  aggressiveness 
and  willingness  to  respond  to  the  ambush  detection.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  this  period  of  excitement  diminished  to 
manageable  limits  with  repetition  of  the  exercise. 

2.  Training  lipnnit 

With  involvement  of  attack  and  track  exercises 
in  multipurpose  training,  primary  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  relationships  of  the  tasks  and  the  desired  degree 
of  proficiency  required  to  achieve  an  acceptable  blend  of  ac¬ 
complishments.  Thus,  emphasis  is  not  necessarily  on  impor¬ 
tance  or  difficulty  of  the  task. 

It  is  contemplated  that  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  train  the  dog  to  be  a  successful  attack  dog  before  ac¬ 
complishing  other  training  tasks,  the  reason  being  that  he 
might  be  dangerous  while  working  around  peopk  in  other 
types  of  task  instruction.  Neither  is  it  detirabie  to  make  the 
dog  an  accomplished  tracker  before  some  proficiency  ha* 
been  establi tiled  in  human  detaction.  At  first, emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  mine  detection  with  a  gradual  introduction  to  at¬ 
tack  and  track  training  which  should  be  for  short  periods  early 
in  the  program.  Eventually,  sequential  integration  of  all  tasks 
will  produce  a  manageable  dog  capable  of  accomplishing  the 
specified  tasks  in  a  single  exerciae  problem. 


An  often  overlooked  aspect  in  dog  training  is 
the  hart  diet's  attitude.  A  quality  necaaaary  in  both  handier 
and  dog,  if  thay  ace  to  achieve  desired  goals,  is  proper  motiva¬ 
tion.  A  lack  of  motivation  is  an  expmtion  of  a  poor  attitude 
which  can  be  transferred  from  handler  to  dog.  In  the  course 
of  training,  an  unmotivatad  dog  is  replaced  with  one  that 
wants  to  work.  A  motivated  dog,  however,  does  not  have  this 
exchange  privilege  with  regard  to  a  disinterested  handler.  Asa 
result,  tha  dog  will  padually  Iota  hi*  enthusiasm,  and  hit 
native  instincts  will  predominate  over  the  influence  of 
previous  training  if  he  is  forced  to  work  with  such  a  handler. 

The  dog  handler  mutt  have  the  desire  to  be  well 
trained  and  be  capable  of  feeling  emotional  impact  without 
involve mant  at  he  observe!  the  performance  of  a  well-trained 
dog.  This,  in  essence,  should  be  the  trainer’s  or  handler’s 
reward.  The  trsiner/handler  must  be  given  rightful  con- 
■idstation  in  all  working  endeavors.  He,  as  well  u  the  dog, 
must  know  the  objectives  o t  his  expected  performance  in  a 
given  activity,  and  it  is  important  to  remember  that  a 
trainer/handkr  will  lose  interest  if  he  it  expected  to  train 
inferior  dogs  to  become  quality  workers.  This  use  of  inferior 
dogs  causes  discouragement  in  the  experienced  trainer  since, 
more  than  likely,  he  has  predicted  his  and  the  dog's  failure. 
When  a  trainer  is  assigned  »  mixed  group  of  superior  and 
inferior  dop,  he  will  usually  devote  more  time  to  the  former; 
moreover,  the  dog  trainer  who  is  more  responsive  to  dogs 
that  are  willing  workers  should  not  be  denied  this  basic  pro- 
fessional  need  since  assurance  of  success  in  training  will  then 
become  a  reality. 

E.  Significant  Charactariitica  of  tha  Five  Infantry 

Multipurpose  Dogs 

1.  Here 

This  3-yr-old  male  German  Shepherd  presents 
the  appearance  of  being  very  serious.  He  does  not  tolerate 
peopk  as  well  as  the  other  dop  in  this  group,  and  so  caution 
must  be  used  when  he  is  appraeched.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
attempt  to  pet  this  dog  during  periods  of  inactivity,  and,  even 
whik  playing,  he  may  inflict  painful  nipt  on  the  handler.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  his  performance  in  all  areas  is 
excelknt,  he  might  have  been  rejected  because  of  overaggres- 
tiveness.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  stuck  training  pro¬ 
moted  this  hidden  tendency.  During  this  particular  activity, 
he  is  bold  and  thus  will  not  hesitate  to  stuck,  overcoming 
natural  barriers  in  pursuit  of  a  decoy  agiutor.  This  overzea¬ 
lousness  is  the  reason  he  is  trained  on  leash  during  stuck. 
Although  Here  responds  well  to  alt  targets,  at  times  he  is 
hesitant  to  respond  to  simulated  mkies.  However,  his  alert  to 
an  ambush  is  positive;  he  excels  in  trip  wire  detection;  and  he 
is  obedient  and  responsive  to  the  "silent”  whistle  as  well  as 
hand  and  arm  signals. 

2.  Zeus 

A  4-yr-old  male  German  Shepherd,  Zeus  is  the 
moat  adapubk  of  the  five  dogs.  He  is  responsive  to  all 
obedknee  commands  but  can  be  distracted  by  wildlife,  a 
tendency  (specially  prevalent  during  early  training.  When 
attentive  to  work,  Zeui  excels  in  performance,  although  he 
doM  not  possess  the  serious  qualities  displayed  by  Here.  This 
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dot  gives  the  imprsarion  that  work  U  a  tame,  but  thia  U 
probably  becauae  of  the  affortlsss  manner  in  which  he 
porforti.i  all  taiki.  He  la  an  excellent  demanatration  dot  for 
attack  exardae,  perform ina  doubt*  itand  off  and  ahowint  the 
will! ntneaa  to  raattack  a  decoy  pri toner  at  the  slightait  pro¬ 
vocation.  Zeui  la  not  a  hard  biter,  but  hit  attack  is  con¬ 
vincing.  He  was  prone  to  be  aleeve  oriented  until  corrected. 
This  dog  U  easily  directed  by  hand  and  arm  signals  on  land  as 
well  a a  while  swimming;  however,  impatient  correction  by 
the  handler  while  working  trails  will  cause  tome  avoidance 
behavior  in  Zeus,  usually  resulting  in  lowered  performance. 
He  is  excellent  on  airborne  scent  alerts  and  fair  in  tracking, 
demonstrating  excellent  tracking  abilities  while  working  off 
leash  but  apparently  feeling  aomewhat  restrained  while  under 
handler  control. 

3.  Prince 

This  2-yr-oid  male  German  Shepherd  it  charac¬ 
terized  as  the  moat  sensitive  in  this  group  of  dop.  Although  he 
occasionally  displays  aggressiveness  in  the  presence  of  stran¬ 
gers,  he  will  not  assail  familiar  persona  in  attack  exercises .  Gen¬ 
erally,  Prince  is  tolerant  with  humans,  but,  because  ofhis  rensi- 
tiveness,  correction  methods  mutt  be  carefully  applied.  He  it 
better  than  the  average  tracker,  performing  well  on  trails,  and 
can  work  track  problems  concurrently  with  ambush  exercises. 
During  the  latter  activity ,  he  usually  provides  an  unmistakeable 
alert.  Although  the  preacnoe  of  wildlife  may  sometimes  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  effectiveness,  he  shows  no  performance  decre¬ 
ment  when  confronted  with  obstacles  such  as  brush,  cliffs,  and 
water.  Thus,  Prince  it  an  easy  dog  to  control  off  leash  in  open 
field  problems. 

4.  Cynbad 

A  2-yr-old  male  German  Shepherd,  Cynbad  is 
tractable,  submissive  to  correction,  and  tolerant  of  people 


and  other  dogs.  He  responds  well  to  whistle  recall  and  can  be 
silently  directed  over  various  types  of  terrain  and  into  water. 
Although  he  it  peone  to  overreact  to  buried  simulated  mines, 
he  can  be  corrected  by  the  "sit''  command.  Cynbad  is  above 
average  fat  tracking  and  is  excellent  in  the  performance  of 
ambush  detection  and  stuck.  Because  of  his  readiness  to 
accept  food  reinforcement,  training  by  this  method  in  all 
activities  but  attack  and  ambush  detection  can  be  regularly 
practiced  to  maintain  proficiency;  however,  correction  must 
be  applied  In  all  circumstances  to  evoid  the  erosion  of  desired 
behavior. 

5.  Baron 

This  2-1 /2-yr-old  male  German  Shepherd  gives 
the  impression  of  being  overinquisitive  and  tends  to  be  more 
stubborn  and  willful  than  the  other  dogs  in  this  group.  Asa  re¬ 
sult,  more  desirable  behavior  can  be  obtained  from  Baron  by 
potitive  reinforcement  rather  than  by  harsh  correction.  He 
responds  well  to  whistle  recall  followed  by  verbal  praise  and 
small  pieces  of  food,  but  overcorrection  by  use  of  a  choke 
chain  stimulates  aggression  in  him,  especially  toward  an 
unfamiliar  handler.  In  this  respect,  Baron  is  somewhat  similar 
to  Here  in  that  attack  training  and  prolonged  agiution  ex¬ 
tend  hit  aggreiaiveneis  beyond  the  limit  required  for  the  safe 
conduct  of  auch  exerdaet.  Baron's  main  deficiency  is  over- 
extending  his  distance  from  the  handler  and  maintaining  too 
rapid  a  pace  while  working  prepared  exercise  trails;  he  tends 
to  alert  merely  by  slowing  his  pace  and  glancing  in  the 
direction  of  simulated  ordnance  objects.  Of  course,  correc¬ 
tion  should  never  be  overlooked  in  employment  of  any  dog. 
but,  with  Baron,  it  ia  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
mam  Uining  desired  behavior.  Controlled  practice  sessions- 
curing  which  the  leash  is  employed  when  necessary,  along 
with  timely  food  reinforcement  for  good  performance,  will 
caute  significant  improvement  in  his  effectiveness. 
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